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Che Outlook. 


The political leaders of Congress are maneuver- 
ing their position with reference to the next 
Presidential campaign. The Democratic joint 
caucus in the Senate and the House has agreed, in 
spite of the opposition of some of the best mem- 
bers of the party, to attach provisions repealing 
the Federal election laws to the appropriation 
bills avd the discussion of the repeal has com- 
menced in the House on the bill making appro- 
priations for the army. The amendment forbids 
the use of troops at the polls to preserve order, 
and it is defended on the ground that it is 
the function of the State, not of the National 
Government, to protect the right of suffrage. 
The objection that such an amendment is not 
germane to the appopriation bill, because it does 
not on the face of it, reduce the expenditure, 
has been overruled by the chair on the ground 
that the use of troops at the polls to preserve 
peace may involve an increase of expenses. The 
Republican party seems to be entirely unanimous 
in opposing the amendments—though a consent 
to the modification of some of them at least. 
would not be refused—and determined in its 
opposition to the policy of compelling the Presi- 
dent’s approval by a threat of stopping all appro- 
priations. The Greenback or National party has 
intimated that they will not sustain the Dem- 
ocracy in attempting to coerce the President’s 
approval; and if their vote is deducted the major- 
ity on which the Democrats can rely is small. 
The result of the present debate is therefore un- 
certain. Doubtless, the appropriation bills will 
be passed, with a provision of repeal attached; 
but if the President interposes his veto, it is by no 
means certain that the appropriation bills will 
not be again passed without those provisions, and 
the question of repeal be left as it should be—to 














the future. Meanwhile, the caucus is more keen 


than ever in Congress, the Democratic majority 
in the Senate having last week, on the lead of 
Senator Beck, actually postponed the considera- 
tion of a proposed bill, on the ground that it was 
under the consideration of a committee of the 
Democratic caucus. 


The friends of woman suffrage may well take 
courage if they compare the present status of the 
movement with that which existed ten or fifteen 
years ago. Woman suffrage has been for some 
time established in Wyoming Territory, with, says 
that conservative journal, the London ‘‘ Times,” 
‘*the best possible results so far.” It has been 
adopted in England in municipal and school 
board elections, and—we quote from the same 
journal—‘* no proved mischief has resulted from 
it.” The bill brought in by Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney in the House of Commons, for giving the 
right of franchise to unmarried women and 
widows assessed to rates and taxes, was rejected 
by a majority of 217 to 103; but the inconsistency 
of the measure, which proposed to give the suffrage 
to the unmarried, but withheld it from wives, fur- 
nished a stroug argument against it, and did not 
serve to attract any Conservative voters to it. 
The fact that Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, definitely declared himself, at a 
fitting time and under fitting circumstances, pre- 
pared to support the proposal, and the very cau- 
tious opposition which it evoked from such 
journals as the ‘‘ Times,” and even the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” are indications of the rapid and 
great change in public opinion. In Kansas wo- 
men vote on all school matters almost universally 
on the side of morality and temperance, and their 
presence has had the effect greatly to increase 
quiet and order at the polls. The real difficulty 
in the way of woman suffrage is illustrated in 
New Hampshire; where, although suffrage has 
been granted in school matters, in only a few of 
the districts have any comsiderable number of 
women voted. Next year will probably see a 
larger vote; as in some districts women have been 
elected on the Board of Education. Whenever 
the indisposition of women to take part in public 
affairs is overcome the right to take part will no 
longer be denied them. In Illinois a constitu- 
tional objection has been developed to the pro- 
posed bill giving women a vote in respect to 
license, the State Constitution conferring suffrage 
to male citizens, but the House Committee on 
License has reported an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and urged its submission to popular 
vote. The same committee has reported favor- 
ably a bill providing that no license shall be 
granted except upon a petition signed by a major- 
ity of all residents, men and women, of the town 
or ward where the license is desired. This would 
prove a closer restriction, if possible, than wo- 
men’s votes, since some men even who would fail 
to vote against license would refuse to sign a peti- 
tion for license. The Christian Union congratu- 
lates Miss Willard on her success. She need not 
weep for lack of other worlds to conquer. When 
this victory is achieved let her move East, and try 
New York State, 


A Parliamentary debate on the Zulu war has re- 
sulted, as was, of course, anticipated, in a vote 
sustaining the government by very considerable 
majorities in both Houses. Public opinion, how- 
ever, seems to be nearly unanimous in condemn- 
ing Lord Chelmsford for the disaster which has 
fallen on British arms. The sharp satire of ‘* H. M. 
8. Pinafore” on the Queen’s Navy, seems to be 
almost equally applicable to the methods and 





adwinistration in the English Army, which are 
brought under a severe fire of criticism. The gal- 
lant defense of Rorke’s Drift by Lieut. Chard and 
Lieut. Brombead—in which a Zulu force estimated 
at 3,000 were beaten back by a British force of 
139, and which was the means of saving Natal— 
deserves some more substantial reward than news- 
paper praise; but under the rigid rules of the 
British army, prohibiting promotion in the Royal 
artillery and Royal engineers, except in the line of 
seniority, promotion is forbidden to Lieut. Chard. 
The personal injustice will possibly be obviated 
by the bestowal of the Victoria Cross—an honor 
which has all the effect of giving a man rank, and 
is more highly coveted than stars and ribands, 
But the British army suffers none the less by the 
rule which forbids its best men from taking its 
most important and commanding offices. 


The international commission appointed under 
the Treaty of Berlin to provide a government for 
Roumelia has, after much delay, owing to a disa- 
greement between its members, and the objec- 
tions interposed by the Porte, completed the 
draft of a constitution which will be submitted 
to the Roumelian Assembly, and, it is hoped, 
passed upon before the first of May. Meanwhile 
grave apprehensions are felt, not only within the 
province, but even among the very nations which 
formulated the Berlin Treaty, at the approaching 
withdrawal of the Russian troops and the possible 
re-establishment of Turkish rule before the new 
constitution is brought into workiog order. It 
is proposed to substitute for the Russian troops 
an armed occupation by the forces of several of 
the great powers, and it is even rumored that the 
objections of Turkey to such an occupation have 
been overcome; but Roumelia herself objec's, and 
already has enlisted a force of 70,000 Bulgarians, 
who are under drill, and who may give vigorous 
expression to the national objection if a forced 
occupation is carried out. It is certain, however, 
that a provincial gendarmery could not be en- 
trusted with the work of preserving peace and 
securing equal rights between the different na- 
tionalities and religions. 





The theatrical discussion started by the publi- 
cation of Mr. B»oth’s sententious letter in the col- 
umns of the Christian Union waxes rather than 
wanes in vigor. In St. Paul, Minnesota, the Rev. 
Mr. McKibbin has preached a sermon which is a 
vigorous indictment of the theater; but which it 
must be confessed, is more effective in showing 
what it used to be than in representing what to- 
day itis. The Rev. W. P. Breed, of Philadelphia, 
in a letter published in the ‘‘ New York Tribune,” 
comes down to modern times, and cites the testi- 
mony of Alex. Dumas, fils, Dion Boucicault, Miss 
Abbott end Olive Logan against the theatrical 
profession. He might have added the testimonies 
of Mr. W. C. Macready and Fanny Kemble—quite 
as significant. On the otber hand the * Christian 
Intelligencer,” which will not be accused of being 
a radical journal, argues that wholesale condemn- 
ation is not thus far wrought, and for the improve- 
ment of the theater suggests the trial of the 
discriminatory method instead. It mentions—or 
rather interrogatively suggests—that actors are 
born as well as sculptors and novelists, and that in 
some way society can find means to use the his- 
trionic art so as ‘‘to serve virtue and serve 
humanity, and to be at least an innnocent amuse- 
ment.” While this discussion is going on, the 
value of the repressive metbod of dealing with 
this problem receives a curious practical illustra- 
tion. One singer was turned out of a church 
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choir in Philadelphia a few weeks ago, because he 
ventured to sing in ‘‘ Pinafore” thr ugh the week. 
The choirs of Philadelphia have risen in rebellion, 
and furnished enough ‘*Pinafore” singers to consti- 
tute an entire troupe, which is advertised in this 
city as the Philadelphia Church Choir Company. 


Egypt is suffering under one of those terrible 
famines which are—but ought not to be—charac- 
teristic of the richest agricultural valley in the 
world. In some of the villages the people are to 
be seen sitting naked, like wild beasts, eating 
roots, and suffering with the endurance of despair. 
In others, women and children fighting over scraps 
of bread like dogs. The immediate cause is the 
failure of the first wheat crop; the real cause is 
the wretched condition of the fellah population, 
who are so mercilessly taxed and so outrageously 
over-worked, that they are utterly unable to lay 
up any store whatever for the time of exigency. 
The desperate condition of Egypt’s finances is 
thus reducing its laboring population to starva- 
tion. ‘‘ Matters have now reached such a pass,” 
says the London ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘ that every turn of the 
screw by which the payment of a coupon is forced 
from the Khedive, in spite of deficient revenne, 
represents another pang of torture inflicted upon 
the unhappy fellahs. English and French creditors 
must consent to forego their full rights, To insist 
on these rights might prove short-sighted for 
their own interests, as well as cruel to the fellahs,” 


A war of greater than the usual proportions of 
a South American war is threatsned between Chili 
and Bolivia. A treaty was wade between those 
powers several years ago, by which it was agreed 
that the nitrate works at various points in Bolivia, 
which are mainly owned by Chilians and worked 
by Chil-an capital, should be exempt for twenty- 
five years from all except municipal taxation, and 
the disregard of this treaty by Bolivia, on the 
ground that it was made by a revolutionary 
government whose acts were not binding, has led 
to war. Chili bas already blockaded Bolivia’s 
short strip of sea coast, and Bolivia is beginning 
to negotiate for the aid of Peru and the Argentine 
Republic, neither of which entertaia any friendly 
feeling for their powerful rival. It is to be hoped 
that the rumor of an offer of mediation by Peru 
may prove to be correct, and that war may be 
averted by international arbitration. 


In the East River Bridge case the Court of 
Appeals has confirmed the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, though only by a majority vote of its 
Judges—four to three. This decision was antici- 
pated by the Christian Union in its original report 
of this case, and is based substantially on the 
same grounds we then briefly indicated; viz.: 
that the Legislature had not made an appropria- 
tion of money conditional upon the comple- 
tion of the Bridge for $8,000,000, and that no 
such condition could be inferentially attached to 
the act of the Legislature, either by the Control- 
ler or the Courts. It is now hardly possible but 
that the work should go on to completion, though 
it may be impeded by litigation in a new form in 
the United States Courts. When completed the 
road will probably be connected with the elevated 
road system of New York, snd made the means of 
rapid transit into the suburbs of Brooklyn. 


Illinois is preparing to abolish her normal 
schools; that is, to tap the root of her public 
school system. A public school system without 
well-educated teachers is like an army without 
educated officers. If the schools are not true nor- 
mal schools, reform them; do not ebolish them. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of public education ; 
and there are so many politicians in this country 
who have no interest in preserving public educa- 
tion, and so many people that are sensitive to 
taxes and insensitive to ignorance, that we can 
afford to be watchful. 


A slight accident, which might have been a seri- 
ous ene, on the New York Elevated Railroad last 
week, has led to a wise precaution against acci- 


dents in the future. Two trains came into collis- 
ion at a point where the branch road to the Grand 
Central Railroad joins the main line, owing to 
neglect on the part of the switch-tender. There 
were few passengers on board the train, and only 
one or two serious injuries, but asa result, the 





Directors of the New York Elevated Railroad have 
resolved not to run any of the branch trains on 
the main line, but to transfer all passengers at 
the junction. This decision obviates almost the 
only source of danger to be apprehended, and, 
we believe, renders the elevated railroad what 
Mr. Field declares it to be—the safest kind of 
railroad in the world. It now remains for the 
New York Legislature to compel the two rival 
companies—the Metropolitan and the New York 
Elevated—not to cross each other’s track, as they 
are now proposing to do, at the same level, and 
trust to either the caution of a flagman, or the 
mechanical perfection of some appliance to guard 
against the danger of collisions. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATES. 
MEN. 

STRIKING matter of consideration to a 

reflective man is the superior character in 
matters of literature and learning of the leading 
statesmen of Eogland compared with those of this 
country during the last thirty years. On recalling 
the list of those who have held the office of Premier 
during that period one finds the element of liter- 
ary distinction largely prevalent. Lord Beacons- 
field stands very far up towards the head of the 
class of literary men. W. E. Gladstone, who 
preceded him, is one of the most eminent literary 
men Europe has produced. His writings on 
Homer constituted, themselves, almost an epoch 
in literary history. His predecessor, the late 
Earl Derby, published a translation of the same 
Greek poet, and his immediate predecessor in 
office, Earl Russell, was also a man of letters. 
Lord Palmerston was not so much so, but hada 
taste for art. Out of the last five Prime Minis- 
ters of England, four were conspicuous for their 
literary productions and their learning. The 
Earl of Carnarvon, the late Colonial Secretary, 
has also prepared, in the intervals of leisure 
from official duties, a translation of the ‘‘Aga- 
memnon” of Aschylus. Amidst the whirl of 
politics and the bustle of daily life, it appears 
strange that such men can spare time from the 
business of a great nation to dictate a novel like 
‘‘Lothair,” and pen such articles as those which 
from time to time Mr. Gladstone contributes to 
current Reviews. 

This week, for instance, there are laid simulta- 
neously on our table, the first two volumes of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘Gleanings of Past Years” and the 
publication in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” of his 
curiously scholastic article on ‘‘ Epithets of Move- 
ment in Homer.” No American leading states- 
man has ever produced any corresponding contri- 
butions to literature. Neither Edward Everett 
nor Charles Sumner is an exception; for the first 
was not a statesman, and the second was not, in 
a literary sense, an author, though he doubtless 
had both the ability and the aptitude for litera- 
ture. 

Our statesmen are purely executive men—law- 
yers, business men, political managers; now hardly 
ever orators. Scholarship and literary qualifica- 
tions are not made a matter of demand in this 
country as they are in England, for the simple 
reason that America hus not as yet raised up 
generation after generation of scholars such as 
have been trained in England. We have not yet 
arrived at her refinement of culture. It is not 
that our standard is lower than hers; it is as high, 
but we are not uptoit. We have had to do as 
much educationally in one hundred years as Eng- 
land has been doing through four centuries. In 
the materializing process by which the nation is 
organized it has had to manufacture its whole in- 
terior economy, and adapt its governmental work 
in its early years to its physical necessities. All 
that has gone on slowly in Europe; here we have 
had to do it all in a century. 

This nation is to its Eastern neighbors in regard 
to range of scholarship and statesmanship in the 
condition in which our new territories in the 
West are to us to-day. First of all is sought 
everything that makes man’s life easy and tolera- 
ble, and it is only when our material wants are 
satisfied that we give a certain part of our strength 
to bringing up the intellectual and moral element. 
Great Britain had the advantage which comes 
from time. It is not so great as it would seem— 
not so great in ratio as the ratio of years. But it 
is high time we began to work in the directioh of 
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a higher culture; and it is certain that our politi- 
cians would be better statesmen if they were 
broader scholars. 








THE BENNETT CASE. 


()° readers will not forget the meeting that 
was held in Faneuil Hall to protest against 
the imprisonment of Heywood for selling obscene 
literature, as a violation of the sacred liberties of 
the press; nor his subsequent pardon on grounds 
which have never been made officially public. 
Some of the newspapers, constituting themselves 
a court of appeal, declared that the free-lust 
literature, for the circulation of which he was 
condemned, however false in its theories, was not 
obnoxious on the charge of obscenity; and it tvas 
even gravely asserted that the question of its 
moral character had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered, and that the Judge before whom the case 
was tried had signed a recommendation for the 
publisher’s pardon. There is now another oppor- 
tunity for another Faneuil Hall meeting, and 
another appeal to the newspapers from the verdict 
of a jury and the decision of a United States 
Court; for the book has a second time been con- 
demned. The history of the case just concluded 
is more instructive than interesting; but it is one 
of which no one can afford to be ignorant, who 
cares for the well-being of the community, or 
even the purity and safety of his own household. 

Mr. Heywood had hardly gone from the Court 
House to the prison before the free-lust wing of 
the Free Religionists (if we do not get their de- 
nowinational title right, they will pardon us; in- 
fidelity has its sects as well as religion, and it is 
not quite easy to keep the titles from being some- 
times mixed) held a convention at Watkins Glen, 
at which the book which had been condemned in 
Massachusetts was sold in open market. The 
sellers were arrested; among them the sister-in- 
law of the Massachusetts convict, and one D. M. 
Bennett, the editer of a weekly journal, as im- 
moral as it is infidel. Released on bail, he came 
home (to New York city), and publicly announced 
his purpose to continue the sale of the condemned 
book, the law and the courts to the contrary 
If he went to jail for so doing, 
others, he boasted, would take up the work, and 
when they were arrested successors would be 
found, till the jails were full. He began to fulfill his 
promise; the facts, with a copy of the book, were 
laid, by the District Attorney, before the Grand 
Jury; without a dissenting voice it brought in a 
bill against bim; and last week he was tried be- 
fore Judge Benedict and a jury. The case lasted 
three days; on the first vote the jury stood eleven 
to one for couviction, after an all night session, 
the one yielded, and a verdict of guilty was re- 
corded. 

The President made a great mistake when he 
pardoned Heywood, although he did so on evi- 
dence satisfactory to himself that Heywood’s 
health was suffering from confinement, and on the 
representation that his death was not improbable, 
and that for him to die as martyr to a bad cause 
would do more harm than his pardon. The Presi- 
dent made a still greater mistake when he par- 
doned Simpson, who is known to the officers of 
justice as one of the worst criminals of the coun- 
try in this most criminal business. He will make 
the greatest mistake of all, if he yields to the 
pressure which a few thoroughly bad men, re- 
inforced by a few thorougtily impractical doctri- 
naires, may bring to bear upon him, to secure the 
pardon of Mr, Bennett. It has been made a public 
boast by Mr. Bennett’s counsel that the Attorney 
General has in writing declared that the law is 
not intended to prevent the sale of such publica- 
tions as Mr. H+y wood’s free-lust pamphlet. Even 
if this is true, it will be well for the President to 
hesitate before he allows the opinion of his At- 
torney General to outweigh the opinion of three 
United States judges, one of them the senior judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

The recent discovery of the body of a murdered 
girl in a trunk at Lynn, brought to light the ter- 
ribly significant fact, that over six hundred wo- 
men, some married, some single, are recently 
missing from their homes, within a not very large 
geographical province, of which Boston way be 
regarded as the center. Most of them were be- 
lieved by their friends to have given themselves 
up toa lifeof shame. This is the terrible fruitage 
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of such seed as Heywood and Bennett are sowing. 
It is a monstrous doctrine that denies to society 
the right to protect itself against such a crop as 
this. And those who deny the right have only 
their own folly to blame, if an indiscriminating 
public regards them as accessories after the fact, 
of a crime which they really abhor, but which 
they allow themselves by their theories of free 
speech so effectively to defend. 

A National Defense Association has been formed 
to defend the right of these men to poison the 
souls of our sons and daughters, Doubly, there- 
fore, ought the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
to be supported by all those who believe in the 
right of society to defend itself from social 
vampires. 





THE TALMAGE TRIAL. 
\ E certainly speak within bounds in saying 
that the Talmage trial in Brooklyn will 
not have the effect to increase the respect of the 
ungodly for ecclesiastical courts. And the respect 
is not so great that it will bear diminution. 

There are two methods of dealing with minis- 
ters, each of which has its advantages—the method 
of absolutism and the method of democracy. In 
the Roman Catholic Church the bishop says to 
the man go, and he goeth. There is no oppor- 
tunity for a long trial and a public seandal. A 
priest is guilty of immoral conduct or heretical 
teaching. He disappears; no one in the parish 
exactly knows why, and the work of the parish 
goes on in new hands. That has the advantage 
of simplicity. In the Congregational Church—of 
the old-fashioned type—the church keeps the 
pastor as long as it is satisfied with him; it dis- 
misses him when it is dissatisfied. If any one 
does not like the preacher he stays away from 
his preaching. No one is sponsor for him but his 
own church; and his own church ceases to be 
sponsor when he retires from its pulpit. That 
also has the advantage of simplicity. 

But an ecclesiastical court has the advantage of 
neither a democratic or a monarchical system. It 
goes through the form of trial without the power 
to try. It cannot compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses. When it attempts to do so by ecclesias- 
tical venalties, the members of its own communion 
decorously snap their fingers in the face of the 
court, and bid a respectful defiance to their sub- 
penas. It has no authority to administer oaths; 
and falsehood under such an oath as it administers 
is not perjury. It has no rules of evidence, ex- 
cept such as the Presbytery sees fit to adopt under 
the impulse of the moment by a majority vote. 
Its ministers, untrained in the arts of the law, 
mimic the cross-examination of skilled lawyers 
without at all comprehending the principles on 
which «a truly skillful cross-examination is con- 
ducted. Some methods the Presbytery borrow 
from the courts of equity, some from the courts of 
law, and some from courts-martial; and a curious 
melange the mixture makes. In requiring the 
prosecution to give the defense the names of its 
witnesses it allows him a protection against false 
witness that was necessary in the olden times, 
from which our council jurisprudence borrows its 
precedents, but is ludicrously inapplicable to an 
investigation among Christian men in the city of 
Brooklyn in this nineteeuth century. In requiring 
each witness to confine himself to matters specified 
beforehand, it incorporates a technicality which 
no Anglo-Saxon civil court would admit for a 
moment; in allowing newspaper reports of sup- 
posed interviews it breaks over rules of evidence 
which are self-evidently just, and which have 
been established by the experience of centuries. 
The final result of the trial is ni/. If Talmage is 
condemned by the Presbytery, his congregation 
will not be diminished by a single hearer. If heis 
acquitted, his reputation will not be cleared by 
that acquital, in the minds of those that have 
looked upon him with suspicion. He will be no 
better off for an acquittal; he will be no. worse 
off for a condemnatior. The only effect will be 
that those members of the Presbytery who have 
voted for his condemnation will consider their 
own bands washed of all responsibility for him; 
those who have voted for his acquittal will count 
themselves more than ever his friends; and the 
great public will never know how any member 
did vote, or if it ever takes the tronble to inquire, 
will forget it in a week. 
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The sooner the Presbytery finishes this unseemly 
performance and releases its ministers to the work 
of their respective parishes, the better for them 
and for the entire community. The sooner it 
learns that time is the great trier, and that a court 
that has no power is but the caricature of a court, 
the sooner it will learn what all the world outside 
knows now. 

Dr. Talmage has suffered from slander, cruel 
and unjust, enough himself, to know better than 
to inflict slander, even in a letter marked ‘“‘pri- 
vate” on another. We publish in another column 
Mr. Oliver Johnson’s reply to his cruel aspersions. 
It requires of Dr. Talmage, for his own honor, 
either instant retraction, or convincing proof of 
the original accusation. 








FREE FROM SIN. 

Please tell me what Romans vi., 22, ‘being made free 

from sin” means ? 
HERE is no authority in Scripture, and none 
in experience, for the notion that there is any 
miraculous way by which a man can be instantly 
freed from the effect of evil habits continued 
through years of indulgence, and evil propensities 
inherited from perhaps successive generations. 
This notion is the wildest vision of an idle hope, 
which substitutes device for endeavor. ‘‘ Trust,” 
says Phillips Brooks, ‘‘is either laziness or love.” 
This trust is laziness. 

When the Bible came to be translated into the 
English tongue, two elements in our language 
were striving for the mastery, the Latin-French 
and the Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo-Saxon title for 
the Father triumphed; he is God. The Latin- 
French title for the Son triumphed; he is Saviour. 
If the Anglo-Saxon title had been retained, our 
English Bible would have bid us put our trust in 
a helper or healer—either rendition of the original 
is probably admissible. 

Words have done much to form theology; if 
our New Testament held before us always a 
helper or a healer, we should not perhaps have 
fallen into the error of imagining that by a magi- 
eal transformation he turns the sinner instantly 
into a saint. Helper he is; healer he is; and 
therefore a Saviour; saving as other helpers and 
healers save; though with immeasurably greater 
power, because with immeasurably more potent 
love. 

The teaching of the New Testament on this 
subject is this: When a soul, sick of sin, goes to 
its God with a ery for freedom, his nature is such 
that he grants it at once. He forgives instantly, 
on the mere presentation of the prayer for for- 
giveness, as Christ forgave the weeping woman 
that was a sinner, and the praying thief upon the 
cross. When the soul, thus sick of sin, begins its 
life-struggle away from sin toward a higher, 
holier, divine life, the Healer, the Helper, gives 
his help. The soul receives not merely the inspi- 
ration that comes from a new purpose and a new 
hope, but also that which comes from a divine 
sympathy, from the living presence of a living 
Christ. Life is full of illustrations of a like 
healing and helping; lights of love that are 
reflected from the infinite divine love. 

A gitl has been living in a farm-house in some 
rewote rural district; not without uninterpreted 
aspirations toward something better than the 
daily drudgery of her life, but without any motive 
to quicken them into a definite purpose. There 
comes, some winter, a young man of noble na- 
ture, to teach the district school and to board in 
the farmer’s family. He is simple, strong, high- 
minded and in every way a transcendentally noble 
man. She overhears his conversation. It inter- 
prets to her the meaning of many of her aspira- 
tions. She slowly gains some conception of the 
great ends of life. His revelations meet her hun- 
ger for knowledge; they satisfy her. By and by, 
he, also, seeing what she is, unfolds love toward 
her, and presently asks her to become his wife. 
There is not in all the farm, in all the village, nor 
in all the nation, nor in all the earth, anything 
that she wants any more. She will tell you that 
her life is satisfied; where he is, there she is; what 
he thinks, that she thinks; all he loves, she loves; 
what he wants, she wants. His love, his confi- 
dence, fill the measure of her life. She can eat a 
crust or sit ata king’s feast with equal enjoyment. 
She loves, and is in a condion of perfect happi- 


‘ness, She is lifted up into a new atmosphere and 





made to live a new life. The service which was 
before a drudgery becomes a delight. Where be- 
fore she moped and grumbled, now she sings. 
The very temptation to small sins, to irritation, 
petty vanity, village rivalries, and little selfish- 
nesses is taken away. She becomes transformed 
even by this earthly life into a new creature by 
the power of an ennobling love. 

Now transfer this from the earthly to the spirit- 
ual. Conceive a nature touched, not by an ideal 
conception of a human hero, but by a vision of 
a real God incarnate, embodying all courage, 
strength, health, patience, gentleness, wealth of 
love; conceive her realizing that this Christ knows 
her, cares for her, loves her, calls her by name; 
that he understands the aspirations which she 
cannot interpret even to herself; that he pledges 
his sympathy to her in that life-work to which 
she consecrates herself, to prove herself worthy 
of his love and witness ber love for him—what a 
healer, what a helper he becomes to her, what a 
Saviour through the ministry of her love, accept- 
ed by her faith; and how by the uplifting power 
of his own character, his own sympathy, his own 
love, he sets her free, at once it may be, from 
many forms of sin that were too strong for her 
resolution, and gradually, as she grows more and 
more into a true conception of him, and a true 
realization of his helpfulness into a freedom from 
every form of appetite, vanity, pride, selfishness 
and passion. 

The true interpretation of the Bible is life, 
See how love ransoms, redeems, emancipates, 
transforms; and in this read the true answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What is the meaning of being 
made free from sin?” 








NOTES. 


—Susan Coolidge opens the column of contributors 
this week with a poem which needs no interpretation to 
thoughtful readers. The Rev. E. P. Roe gives a tantaliz- 
ingly appetizing account of orange groves in Florida. The 
theater reform question is taken up by three writers who 
present different sides; one of them giving hint out of the 
experience of London; another giving the names of several 
modern plays which the writer thinks quite as good ina 
moral point of view as Waverley Novels. Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, who has just passed through an experience 
in the management of a church fair, discusses the con- 
ditions necessary to make a fair a real benefit to the church. 
In our correspondence isa letter from the Moderator of the 
Traverse City Council, which our ministerial readers ought 
to read in justice to the minister whom that council refused 
to ordain. His views seem to have been unintentionally mis- 
reported by some of the newspaper correspondents. Our 
Reviews contain an article on the English reformation 
which suggests the origin of the present controversy be- 
tween high and low church parties in the various Pretest- 
ant denominations, and gives some significant facts from 
a very significant book. In the Home Mr. Beach, of Beach, 
Son & Co., the well-known florists, gives practical direetions 
about planting and caring for the summer blooming 
tulbs; Joel Benton offers some wise suggestions as to 
home furnishing with taste; Dr. Vail furnishes another 
of his practical papers on the treatment of accidents. The 
grandmothers will be interested as well as the children in 
the “Grandmother’s Birthday” in the Young Folks; 
and both Mr. Beecher and Laicus approve, as a general 
rule, of the amendment proposed to the Levitical law in 
the ‘‘ Note from a Bird.” 


—We were rather surprised that the ‘‘ Evening Post,” 
which has been for so many years the defender of free 
speech, should fall into the common blunder of attributing 
to the Christian Union the opiniuns and sentiments em- 
bodied in the letter of one of its correspondents. It ought 
not to be necessary to say to an intelligent reader—least of 
all, to such a paper as the “‘ Evening Post”—that the Chris- 
tian Union does not indorse all the opinions which it allows 
writers to ventilate in its pages? Our opinions on the 
theater have been tolerably explicit and definitely ex- 
pressed, and they were, in a word, that each man must 
judge for himself and for his household what recreations 
are profitable and healthy and what are injurious; that 
he must exercise this judgment as best he can at his own 
hazard, and that this discrimination cannot be exercised 
for him by any critic or commission of critics, nor can he 
avoid it by any rule or set of rules whatsoever. We do 
not think it necessary, however, to accompany all the 
opinions of writers in our columns who differ from us with 
perpetual caveats and corrections. ‘ Evening Post” please 
copy. 

—Dr. Joseph T. Duryea’s letter of resignation — 
one paragraph which is well worth quoting here, beca’ 
it gives the secret of true ministerial success: viz., sympa- 
thetic and intelligent interest of the pastor in all branches 
of his work. “I have watched over this church from its 
infancy, loved it with all my heart, and labored for its 
growth and prosperity with all my powers and attain- 
ments, giving it all my time and energy. I have marked 
every step of its pro; with keenest interest and grate- 


fuljoy. I know every stone in this building in which we 
have worshiped and had fellowship with one another. Its 
pulpit has been a place of delight to me, so that I have 
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longed for the Sabbath to come that I might enter it. The 
people have become personally the object of affection, the 
strongest and most tender. The children and youth have 
been peculiarly dear to me, dwelling in my thoughts and 
prayers. All my relations have combined to make this 
my home, as no other place has been or can be. I shall 
always look back to it as the child reverts to the roof tree 
of its nativity. The scene of so many labors, prayers, 
hopes, joys, sorrows and pleasant fellowships, it will keep 
fresh in a vivid memory forever. It wil) be sacred for the 
sake of the blessed dead who still seem to linger here.” 

—In reply to the result of the Council in the Somerville 
church case, a committee of the parish issue a card, nearly 
or quite as long. The upshot of it is that the pastor did 
not refuse to join in a mutual council; on the contrary, he 
recognized the propriety of calling one; but the parish ob- 
jected; and he maintained the right of the parish to object. 
The reason for its objection does not appear. The intima- 
tions against Mr. Pierson’s orthodoxy are vigorously 
repelled, and it is stated that his ministry has been success- 
ful, whether judged by financial or spiritual results. It is 
worthy of notice, in this connection, that the right of even 
a minority in a church to call an “ Advisory Council” was 
recognized as unquestionably in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of ‘old Congregationalism.” 

—It is a fitting thing, and a further recognition of the 
claims of literature upon the diplomatic service, that the 
successor of Bayard Taylor at the Imperial Cuurt of Ger- 
many should be President Andrew D. White. Hardly 
any one in the country could be named whose qualifications 
for the post are so large, or who will do so much to dignify 
it and the people whom he represents. President White 
is not without previous experience in the same line, hav- 
ing served in 1853 as attaché of the American Legation at 
St. Petersburg. More recently he has been prominently 
identified with the great educational movements of the 
country, and for thirteen years, as President of Cornell 
University, has exerted a wide and lasting influence upon 
American young men. 

—If this Congress is going to enter into any affirmative 
legislation it ought to make a prompt end of the Geneva 
award business. It is now something like six years since 
the money was paid out by Great Britain, to recompense 
the injuries inflicted by the ‘‘ Alabama,” the ‘“ Florida,” 
and the ‘“‘Shenandoah.”” The balance unpaid has been 
increasing by accumulations of interest till it now amounts 
to $10,500,000. There is no question that according to well- 
settled principles of insurance law, the insurance com- 
panies ordinarily stand in the place of the insured and are 
possessed of all their rights. But in this case the prejudices 
against corporations have been aroused against them, and 
they have not been allowed even to present their claims to 
acourt for decision. It is high time that the Geneva 
moneys were taken out of Congressional combat, and paid 
over to those parties who can make good their claims to 
them, not by the labors cf a lobby, but by the decision of a 
competent and impartial tribunal. 

—We have received from “A Constant Reader ’”’ five 
dollars for the American Home Missionary Society, and 
forwarded it as desired. 

—Prof. Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard College, has just 
completed a very remarkable course of Jectures at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, on ‘ Ideality in Science.’’ Prof. 
Peirce, who is now in his seventieth year, is, perhaps, the 
most eminent mathematical scholar in this country, and 
the author of some of the most profound investigations 
and speculations that have b2en made in the realm of astro- 
nomical science. It is chee ing to find such a man, whose 
mind may be supposed to feod on fact, holding so unques- 
tioning a faith in a personal God, and so dear a hope of 
the immortal life. In him the materialist and the true 
spiritualist are strikingly combined in one. His closing 
lecture, last week, on ‘‘ Potentiality in Matter,” gave ex- 
pression to some of his most impressive and inspiring 
views. 

—For the expected installation of the Rev. Dr. Duryea 
iver the Central Congregational Church, Boston, the 
zhurch has adopted the general suggestion made in our 
editorial slumns a few weeks since; namely, that of an- 
nulling the council for the examination of the candidate 
one week, and deferring the installation to be held the 
subsequent wcek, subject to the approval of the council. 
The idea is a sensible one, if we did propose it; and we are 
glad to see so conspicuous and influential a church as the 
Central putting it into execution. It deserves to be hon- 
ored by a general practice. 

—Such preaching as this, the report of which we find in 
the ‘‘New York Tribune,” will make more Universalists 
than all the heretic and orthodox pulpits can make put 
together. The preacher is the Rev. J. T. Hayslett, pastor 
of the Mount Zion A. M. E. Church, Norrt-town, Penn. 
His text was the parable of Lazarus, on which he thus 
comments: ‘“‘ Not even a drop of water! Not in a silver 
cup! Not in a china cup! (A voice,‘No!’) Not in a 
gourd or calabash! But from the tip of his finger! You 
call this floor dirty now when we ask you to get down on 
it, but in hell you would take a drop of water from the foot 
of any saint in glory if you could getit. Think of it. The 
smallest prayer cannot be answered there. . . . There 
are no conveniences there for guests, no seats, no cushioned 
chairs, no carpeted rooms, only a fiery lake of fiery waves; 
no windows there, no door to the prison-house of the 
damned!” 

—Since the New York ‘‘ Herald” published its absurd 
statement respecting Mr. Beecher’s inc me, applications 
for assistarce have been coming in to him at the rate of 
about $1,000 a day. One day last week the claims 
amounted to $4,500. This shows the advantage of adver- 
tising in the New York “ Herald.” 





THE MORNING COMES BEFORE THE 
SUN. 
By Susan CooLipGE. 


LOW buds the pink dawn like a rose 
From out night’s gray and cloudy sheath, 

Softly and still it grows and grows, 
Petal by petal, leaf by leaf, 

Each sleep-imprisoned creature breaks 
Its dreamy fetters one by one, 

And love awakes, and labor wakes— 
The morning comes before the sun. 


What is this message from the light 
So fairer far than light can be? 
Youth stands a tiptoe, eager, bright, 
In haste the risen sun to see; 
Ah ! check thy longing, restless heart, 
Count the charmed moments as they run, 
It is life’s best and fairest part, 
This morning hour before the sun. 


When once thy day shall burst to flower, 

When once the sun shall climb the sky, 
And busy hour by busy hour 

The urgent noontide draws anigh, 
When the long shadows creep abreast 

To dim the happy task haJf done, 
Thou wilt recall this pause of rest, 

This morning hush before the sun. 


To each one dawning and one dew 

One fresh young hour is given by fate, 
One rose flush on the early blue— 

Be not impatient then, but wait! 
Clasp the sweet peace on earth and sky 

By midnight angels woven and spun, 
Better than day its prophecy— 

The morning comes before the sun. 








ORANGES AT HOME. 
By E. P. Roe. 


N the 5th of February the passengers that 

would have taken the ferryboat, had it not 
been frozen in its dock, were piled into a long 
sleigh and driven across Newburgh Bay on the 
ice. A blinding snow-storm was sweeping in from 
the eastward with a fury that suggested human 
vindictiveness. The fast flying flakes filled our 
eyes and ears, stung our faces, and sifted within 
our overcoat collars, until every dreary and un- 
comfortable association and experience of winter 
was emphasized and impressed on our conscious- 
ness. A few days later an afternoon steamer 
landed me at Mandarin on the St. John’s River. 
The sun was shining with the genial warmth of 
our early June, and in a few moments I was 
standing for the first time in a grove laden with 
oranges. 

Those who know me best are best aware that I 
am not indifferent to the table uses of fruit, and 
yet I think I can truly say that I most enjoy it 
while it is still hanging where nature developed 
it, and never shall I forget the vivid impression 
of beauty made by the rich dark background of 
the evergreen orange trees with their burdens 
doubly golden inthe afternoon sun. The feast to 
the eyes was more satisfactory than the feast of 
tbe palate that was to come. 

While I stood in a sort of maze looking up as if 
I saw a vision a venerable gentleman appeared 
and introduced himself as Prof. Stowe, and from 
some kindly and hospitable impulse offered to 
show me—a stranger—the immediate objects of 
interest. He led the way across a garden in which 
green peas and other spring vegetables were ma- 
turing, to the grandest live oak grove I ever saw. 
Oaly Doré co1ld give any just idea of that group- 
ing of forests giants with their long somber drap- 
ery of moss, and I shall not attempt it, but on 
their sunny side and protected by them was an- 
other orange grove that was tenfold more beau- 
tiful in contrast. It was like a bright gem upon 
a dark background. 

The packing house and the sharp strokes of the 
hammer nailing up boxes for shipment soon re- 
minded me, however, that I was admiring a 
‘‘erop,” and my mind began to dwell on the pro- 
saic and business aspects of this best of tropical 
fruits. I imagine that the New York market is 
supplied with Florida oranges after much the same 
fashion that it is with Orange County butter—the 
flavor does not extend beyond the brand. At any 
rate one is not ina Southern grove very long be- 
fore becoming convinced that he has eaten but 
few Florida oranges at the North. 

A half latent anxiety among the growers of this 
delicious fruit, lest there be an over production, 
is soon evident. There is apparent cause for this 





solicitude, for one speedily discovers an enormous 
industry looming up in this direction. People 
well informed concerning the State, estimate that 
there are at least a thousand young trees coming 
forward in young groves to every one now in 
bearing. The product is already large and con- 
stitutes the chief item of freight coming down the 
St. John’s. When you wultiply this by a thou- 
sand, however, you have an increase that even 
the imagination cannot measure. And when it is 
further considered that some assert that the pro- 
portion is two thousand young trees to one of 
bearing age, that by far the greater part of the 
State is still an unsubdued wilderness, much of 
which might be planted with profit in oranges, 
we get some idea that ours is a new and undevel- 
oped country, look what way we will. 

I think, however, there will never be an over 
supply of good Florida oranges. Were it possible 
to plant the whole State with this fruit, the rest 
of the continent would pay for and eat it all. 
Unfortunately, but a comparatively small part of 
the State can be planted with oranges, or, for that 
matter, with anything else as yet. Much of Flor- 
ida is but half finished. Perhaps the chief ele- 
ment of success in a grove is in its location, and 
if this is unfavorable, skill and labor are of little 
avail. There are some soils in which the tree 
cannot be made to grow, others in which it can- 
not be cultivated with profit, and still other local- 
ities where its exposure to frost or cold winds 
prove fatal. Colonel Dancy, a veteran orange 
grower of forty years’ experience and a great au- 
thority on this subject, told me that the favorable 
conditions for a grove were ‘‘a northwest water- 
front and a well-drained soil, the higher the bet- 
ter.” With these conditions present, he thinks 
the orange tree is as safe from frost and as sure to 
succeed in the northern pert of the State as the 
southern. And my observation confirmed thé 
opinion. The cottage of Mrs. H. B. Stowe at 
Mandarin is quite surrounded by magnificent 
trees, one of which lacked only an inch of being 
four feet in circumference about two feet from 
the ground, and in the main the young groves in 
the vicinity had the dark green hue of health. 
The broad St. John’s and the innumerable lakes 
of the country furnish the water protection needed 
to large areas of country, but much of the land is 
too low and wet, or else too light and barren for 
even a tree so tenacious of life as the orange to 
thrive. The regions best adapted to its growth 
have been indicated in many instances by natural 
groves of the wild sour orange, and those who 
were so fortunate as to discover and purchase 
these had simply to thin them out, bud such as 
were left, and, in three or four years, were the 
possessors of profitable groves. But such chances 
now are few. Of course where the orange grows 
well by nature it will thrive under cultivation; 
yet the purchaser sbould note carefully whether 
the surrounding soil is the same, for the essential 
characteristics may be wanting even at a stone’s 
throw from the rich bummock land in which the 
wild oranges are flourishing. 

To the unwary and credulous many stories are 
told more golden-hued than the oranges them- 
selves, and many disappointed Northern people 
think of the State only as a swamp in which they 
planted their money and health, with trees that 
never grew. At the same time it is equally true 
that many Northern men are already receiving a 
handsome income from their groves, and many 
more have but little longer to wait before their 
vigorous young groves will be laden with fruit. 
There are those who went to Florida to die with 
consumption, who now sit contentedly under their 
own orange and tig trees, for the latter thrives 
even better than the former. Careful prospecting 
is very needful. Burn all the rose-colored adver- 
tising pamphlets of land agents, turn a deaf ear 
to the astonishing tales of people who would sell 
you a ‘‘ tract,” and quickly form the acquaintance 
of those who are succeeding, who propose to re- 
main on their places and have no desire to sell 
anything save their annual crop of oranges. 
Drift leisurely about the State, talk with the na- 
tives, observe the methods and secrets of the suc- 
cessful, take their disinterested advice, and a year 
of such prospecting scarcely can fail of being a 
great saving of time. In nine instances out of 
ten, the man who takes this course will locate 
wisely, work intelligently, and will succeed. 

Not a few fail because beginning with insuf- 
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ficient capital. To come into bearing from the 
seed, the sweet orange requires about the same 
time that the pear or apple does, and, of course, 
it is folly for people to hope for a remunerative 
crop in a year or two, even when able t» buy and 
plant quite large trees. As a rule, a grove does 
not yield a profitable crop before it is ten years of 
age, although it may begin bearing earlier. 

As yet there is a singular diversity of opinion 
as to the best time to plant, the best kinds, and 
the most successful methods of culture. I have 
not space to give even the briefest summary of 
these opinions, and can scarcely more than out- 
line the usual courses taken. February is the 
favorite season for planting, although many prac- 
tical growers prefer to set out their trees in Au- 
gust, which is the rainy season in Florida. The 
trees moved then have the aid of abundant moist- 
ure and start moreover with double vigor the fol- 
lowing spring, just as fall-planted pear trees do 
with us. 

Heretofore those who owned wild sour groves 
dug out and sold the superfluous young trees at a 
moderate price, and they occasionally can yet be 
obtained. These are cut down near the ground, 
and are known as ‘‘sour stumps.” The purchaser 
buds them with the sweet orange, and such budded 
trees come into bearing much svoner than those 
grown from the seed of the sweet orange. This 
budding has much the same effect as budding the 
pear on a quince stock—it dwarfs the tree, though 
not to the same extent, and hastens the time of 
fruiting. The Florida nurserymen sow the seed of 
the sour orange, and bud the sweet orange upon the 
young ‘‘sour trees” resulting. This, no doubt, will 
be one of the commonest practices of the future. 

Others prefer to plant the seeds of a fine sweet 
orange and let the tree bear its natural product, 
believing that in most instances as good fruit and 
a larger and healthier tree will be secured. All 
admit that budded trees come earlier into bear- 
ing, but all do not advocate budded trees. 

Concerning varieties there is even greater con- 
flict of opinion. Of course, where differences are 
so marked as in the Navel or Bahia and the Tan- 
gierine or Kid Glove oranges, there is no confu- 
sion. The latter is a small, dark-colored fruit, 
from which the rind separates so readily that it 
may be eaten without soiling a lady’s kids, thus 
differing from the typical Florida orange, of which 
it is jocularly said, in eating it one needs ‘‘ two 
wash basins and a dozen towels.” Of course the 
groves are full of innumerable seedlings, the 
majority of which differ but slightly from each 
other, but here and there a variety having some 
distinct good qualities will become generally 
known and recognized. Dr. Kenworthy, of Jack- 
sonville, the Rev. T. W. Moore, who has written 
a valuable treatise on the orange, aud other care- 
ful and scientific observers, are giving much 
attention to the subject nomenclature, and in a 
variety raised by Colonel Dancy and named ‘‘ Old 
Vine” they have a standard of a certain kind of 
excellence, just as the Seckel pear is a standard of 
flavor with us. 

I am satisfied that a great future is opening be- 
fore Florida, and that oranges are destined to be- 
come a source of vast general and individual 
wealth. But they will prove no bonanza to lucky 
speculators. The trees must be planted and 
honestly cared for. In most instances, however, 
good judgwent in location and patient industry 
will secure a fair reward, and occasionally, no 
doubt, large fortunes. A practical grower told 
me that he thought good oranges could be grown 
profitably at fifty cents per hundred. I think 
many years will elapse before they bring less than 
one dollar. A bearing grove is justly regarded as 
a good and safe investment, and if I were a young 
man I would rather work my way into the possess- 
ion of one than take my chances in Wall Street. 

One word of caution should be spoken emphati- 
cally. I am satisfied that malaria lurks among 
these beautiful groves, and that few escape who 
live during tbe summer near the margin of streams 
and lakes. I am equally sure that the high well- 
drained lands which are covered by a natural 
growth of pine must be singularly healthful 
throughout the entire year. If the question of 
natural scenery is raised I must admit that I de- 
cidedly prefer the Hudson to the St. John’s, even 
though we take our oranges from musty boxes 
rather than one of the most beautiful trees in ex- 
istence. 





THEATER REFORM. 
I1.—TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
By THE Rev. REUEN THOMAS. 

HE papers of a ‘‘ New England Clergyman,” 
in recent issues of the Christian Union, mani- 
fest a laudible desire to make out as easy a case 
as possible for the theaters. Before the imagina- 
tion of men who are convinced that a pure thea- 
ter is possible, and if possible, desirable, there 
has always risen up an ideal of what they seek 
after. But, will these brethren be good enough 
to tell us in what part of the wotlid—in what coun- 
try—under what conditions, the theater they 
believe possible has become actual? From tbe 
very first records of their existence down to the 
present time the tendency of the theater has been 
to deteriorate. Managers have done their utmost 
to meet the demands of a certain small section of 
the public for a theater which, if it do not help 
on the cause of virtue, shall not lend itself to a 
persistent attempt to undermine the very founda- 
tions on which virtue is built. In almost all 
cases where the theater has been high-toned—free 
from any flavoring of vice—not only in the prin- 
cipal piece put on the boards, but also in the 
secondary pieces before and after—it has been 
commercially unsuccessful. The manager of 
Drury Lane Theater, London, was once remon- 
strated with by his most respectable patrons for 
not indulging them with more frequent exhibi- 
tions of the dramas of Shakespeare. What was 
his reply? ‘‘Sbakespeare spells ruin.” That one 

brief sentence speaks volumes. 

Managers of theaters are no better and no worse 
than other men. It is not lawful or charitable to 
assume that actors are either. But no one has a 
right to ask that managers and actors shall sacri- 
fice themselves for the pleasure of a minority of 
the theater-going public who are not their regular 
or their chief supporters. In this discussion it 
seems to be almost entirely forgotten that the 
supporters of theaters are not these comparatively 
few self-respecting family-men who go occasion- 
ally, at the oftenest once a week, generally once 
a month, or once in three months. No theater in 
the world could exist on the support of this class of 
society. Yet these are the persons who demand a 
pure theater—and these only. Nine-tenths of the 
members of our churches care nothing about the 
matter. They have no hankering after the thea- 
ter. They neither need it nor want it. There is, 
and always has been, too much of suspicion hang- 
ing about it to warrant their frequenting it freely, 
and, therefore, their very sensible course is to let 
it alone. And if it is right to avoid the very 
appearance of evil, then total abstinence needs no 
apoloxy. 

The demand for theater reform, now, as always, 
comes from a very small section of society who 
are anxious for the moral character of their sons 
and daughters, and yet know not how to keep 
them from theaters without seeming to be over- 
strict. These young men and women mingle 
with others of their own age who are allowed the 
most unwise liberty of entrée anywhere and every- 
where, and they have not as yet moral backbone 
enough to resist the influences by which they are 
surrounded. But the kind of reform asked for 
by this small and select circle is impossible except 
under one condition—a subscription theater 
pledged to perform only classical plays, or an 
endowed theater with a like restriction. I very 
much doubt whether, even under such a condi- 
tion, it would be possible to do anything worth 
while. 

The classical drama requires exceptionally 
gifted men to interpret it, and such men are not 
showered upon any generation. They are few 
and far between. An Edwin Booth or Henry 
Irving may manage to make a small theatre de- 
voted to classical drama pay; but men of this 
order could never make a theater of the size of 
Drury Lane, London, commercially profitable 
under such restrictions. The people in any com- 
munity capable of appreciating that which is 
highest and best are very few in comparison with 
the multitude. A subscription theater with thor- 
oughly cultured and able amateur actors—gentle- 
men of real dramatic ability (and there are some 
of these in every community)—might possibly sup- 
ply what this select circle asks in the way of 
theater reform; but under any other conditions 
than these specified the experiment is hardly hope- 





ful. When a man like Macready is compelled to 
confess to failure, who is likely to succeed? 

I know for certain that the surrounding neigh- 
borhood of every theater in London has been so 
deteriorated in the quality and character of the 
inhabitants that respectable families have had to 
move away. There are no streets in all London 
so crowded with vice and iniquity as those con- 
tiguous to the Strand and Haymarket. In writing 
in this vein I am far from saying a single word as 
to the moral character of actors and actresses— 
with that I have nothing to do. It is aside from 
the muin question. They may be all that is vir- 
tuous and excellent so far as personal character is 
coucerned, 

The words of Edwin Booth and of Fanny Kem- 
ble are worth a great deal in the discussion of this 
question. Some of us, who have not their ex- 
perience, have yet our own. We have examined 
into this question before to-day. We have seen 
the young men of our churches fade and fail and 
lose moral stamina under the influence of the 
theater. We have seen how character has been 
assailed, how property has been depreciated, 
how whole streets contiguous to these places for 
which clergymen apologize, have gradually been 
denuded of their virtuous populations and filled 
with others. Aud not without reason have we 
come to the conclusion that theater reform is far 
more difficult than the hopeful theorists suppose. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Il.—DISCRIMINATION. 
By Wa. HAWLEY SMITH. 


I HAVE, from the first, been greatly interested 
in your consideration of the theater question, and 
the spirit of fairness to both parties which you 
have manifested leads me to offer the following 
suggestions: 

I live in an inland city, too small to sup- 
port a stock company, and therefore wholly de- 
pendent upon ‘‘traveling combinations” for its 
theatrical entertainment. In this time I have 
seen the following actors in many different plays: 
Forrest, Buchanan, Booth, Davenport, Barrett, 
McCullough, Bangs, Murdock, Jefferson, McWade, 
Riymond, Fox, Sothern, Thompson, Janauschek, 
Cushman, Maggie Mitchell, Mary Anderson, Char- 
lotte Thompson, Mrs. Bowers, Kate Claxton, 
Katie Putnam, and others of less note, and I take 
pleasure in saying that all these people have pre- 
sented to the public plays that were as ‘‘ worthy 
of Christian approbation” as are the writings of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne, James, 
Elliot, McDonald, Reade, Lamb, Black, and a 
score or a hundred others that we know and love 
through the books they have given us. The above 
list shows that my opportunities in this line have 
been but meager, yet, even so, I could as ill have 
afforded to%light them as to neglect the authors 
mentioned. Does some one remark, ‘‘ What need 
of either?” I reply in the words of King Lear, 

‘* Oh reason not the need, 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s.”” 

We do need amusement and instruction, and the 
drama does furnish both. To be sure it has its 
‘*immoral gimcracks,” but so has all literature. 
Let us be consistent. Why make such ado over 
Mr. Booth’s letter, in which he says that he must 
first inspect a play before he will permit bis wife 
or his daughter to witness it? Does he differ in 
this matter from the practice of every careful 
parent who selects and imparts the literature his 
child may read? I read the Christian Union, but 
it is not every newspaper that I will admit into 
my family. Shall I discard all, because some are 
unworthy. 

The fact is, there are good books and bad books, 
good plays and bad plays, and the man who has 
attained unto the law of Christian liberty must 
discriminate among the last as among the first. 
There is a story that is well written that goes 
thus: ‘‘ Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto w net that was cast into the sea, and gath- 
ered of every kind; which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down and gathered the 
good into vessels, but cast the bad away.” But 
it is not recorded that they gave up fishing tor 
pickerel and bass because of the dogtish and gars. 

I make this plea because, having been a church 
member ‘‘in good and regular standing” for 
tweuty years, and having had much to do with 
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young people, both in and out of the charch, I 
have been painfully aware of the need of amuse- 
ment for these people, and of the lack of amuse- 
ments that are sanctioned by the church. 

But there has been an advance in this matter 
in the past few years. In proofof this I need but 
call attention to the exceeding popularity among 
ehurches of ‘‘ readings,” as they are commonly 
called. Here isa profession that has sprang up 
and grown io favor in tiie lust few years, which 
owes its support in a very large measure to the 
churches. It consists, to a great extent, of 
dramatic representations by people who are pos- 
sessed of greater or less dramatic powers. This is 
a stepin the right direction. It isa kind of dra- 
matic work that the church sanctions, and it has 
been a great blessing to the church as such. But 
yet it has its dangers, like other forms of the 
drama. Since reading has become so popular, 
whole herds of readers have sprung up, *‘ From 
Hell Gate to Gold Gate;” and they read every- 
thing from ‘‘the sublime and tender, down to 
the ridiculous and tough,” and so the church* has 
to discriminate; and this she has done and is 
doing most excellently. Let her not stop here. 
Bat, with the same caution that she has mani- 
fested in coming even so far, let the church do 
what the mewbership have long been doing, 
sanction and uphold the drama that is *‘ worthy 
of Christian approbation,” while they use all en- 
deavors to exterminate that which is not of this 
character. I can see no escape from this position. 
Here, as elsewhere, the good and the true must 
be sustained, the evil and the false destroyed. 

BLOOMINGTON, Ill., March 10, 1879, 


IiL.—A GOOD WORD FOR THE THEATER. 
By a NEW ENGLAND WomMAN. 

“Is there any Walter Scott of the modern drama who 
has given us anything as worthy of approbation as the 
Waverley Novels?”—(Christian Union, March 5. 

TAKE up the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” and, 
after a cureful reading, tell us what is the main 
motif of the story? Turn over the pages of 
‘* Woodstock ” and ‘‘ Ivanhoe” until you come to 
the attempts of the merry monarch, Charles II., 
and the knight templar, Brian de Bois Guilbert, 
to add the names of Alice Lee and Rebecca the 
Jewess to their lists of heartless conquests, and 
then give us the plain English af these things ? 
It would be simply a waste of space to cite other 
parallel instances; they will occur readily enough 
to any student of the Waverley Novels. Now, 
take any twelve modern plays, Payne’s ‘‘ Brutus,” 
‘*Ruy Blas,” ‘‘ Richelieu,” **‘ Lady of Lyons,” ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man,” ‘‘ Rip Van Win- 
kle,” ‘‘ Home,” ** School,” ‘‘ The Veteran,” ‘*‘The 
American Cousin,” ** False Shane,” ‘‘ The Shaugh- 
raun,” ** Ours,” and place them by the side of the 
Waverley fiction, and tell us which in point of 
propriety, is the more, and which the less objec- 
tionable. Al of these plays have had frequent 
representation on the stage within the last two 
years, and cover the entire range of dramatic 
composition, beginning with tragedy, and running 
through melodrama up to pure comedy. 

Was there aught in Madame Ristori’s ‘‘ Marie 
Antoinette” or ‘* Elizabeth” to which the most 
fastidious piety could take exceptions? What is 
there in ‘* Rip Van Winkle” to corrupt the youth- 
ful imagipation, or taint the youthful morals? 
Is there a single line in ‘* False Shame,” that most 
charming of modern comedies, which the most 
rigorous self-appointed guardian of public morals 
would care to blot?) The magnificent revival of 
“*Julins Cesar”—witn such scholars as Mr. Bar- 
rett and the late E. L. Davenport to interpret the 
chief roles—was this vicious in its tendencies? Is 
Mr. Edwin Booth’s ‘* Richelieu” a thing from 
which we sbould drag our sons and daughters 
with fear and shuddering? Is the ‘‘ Hamlet” of 
this same gentleman, which has, within the last 
fifteen years, given a new impetus to Shakespear- 
ean study, and done more than a score of learned 
commentators to help the youthful student of 
this greatest play of all time to a better under- 
st»nding of its beauties—is this to be frowned 
down as unwholesome in its influence? Is there 
nothing to be commended in the chaste produc- 
tion of Henry V., with all its wealth of scenic 
effect? Were Miss Cushman’s ‘* Meg Merriles” 

* (Of course our correspondent uses the word “church” to 


signify Christian men and women, and not the organized in- 
stitution. }—Eps. 





and ‘‘ Lady Macbeth” pernicious to public moral- 
ity? Was any young man or woman ever made 
one whit less pure, or driveu headlong to ruin by 
witnessing these famous impersonations? Is such 
a play as ‘‘ Ours,” which is as sparkling and 
wholesome as a draught of cool spring water, to 
be classed among the forces which degrade and 
vitiate? We could cite many other instancer, but 
these will suffice for cur purpose. 

We do not, however, intend to turn only the 
bright side of the picture to the public view. We 
owe some of the worst features of the modern 
theater to the strong wave of French immorality 
which has swept over the country, bringing with 
it the indecency of the opera bouffe, and the more 
dangerous, because the more subtle, insinuations 
of the French play. The spectacular drama, 
with its flimsy dialogue and gaudy transformation 
scenes, is another French importation. For a 
while ‘‘ Black Crooks” and ‘‘ White Fawns,” with 
their blaze and glare and tin-el and glitrer, cap- 
tured the popular fancy; but even at such a time 
the successful run of ‘‘ Hamlet” for one hundred 
consecutive nights was a cheering indication of 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest” in the drama. 

You say, we ‘‘must not invite you into the 
swawp as long as the walaria is there.” Very 
well! We only wish it were in our power to ap- 
point for every theater a ‘‘ board of health,” 
which should by the proper sanitary measures 
‘“*stamp out” the malaria. All that the swamp 
needs to make it fit for eultivation or habitation 
is the draining, etc., etc. If we should all let the 
swamp alone, never venturing near it for the 
commendable purpose of reclaiming or improving 
it—why, it would remain a malarial pest for- 
ever! 

Editors of the Christian Union—many a flour- 
ishing Christian city now stands on what was 
formerly only a malarial swamp! 








ARE CHURCH FAIRS BENEFICIAL? 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
7 NDOUBTEDLY some church fairs are not. 
Fairs in which wrong dealings are winked 
at are held in abhorrence by all honest persons. 
To follow those who refuse to buy through the 
crowd, persistently urging them after they have 
once declined, is a breach of politeness. The 
directors of the fair should act as a police force, 
watchful and vigilant to detect the beginnings of 
evil. If they do their duty any equivocal act 
will soon be detected. Among the young partic- 
ularly, a desira to make rapid sales, to have their 
receipts swell beyond some other tables, some- 
times tempts them to resort to various schemes to 
effect their object; and if this propensity is not 
nipped in the bud a fair may exert an evil influ- 
ence that will far overbalance the good that may 
be attained. 

Raffling should not be tolerated for a moment, 
or any device akin to a lottery. There are a 
thousand ways by which these chance operations 
obtain access to some of the departments in a 
fair, and it will require determination on the part 
of the directors to keep them out. Grab-bags, 
cakes with one ring, where a dozen children buy a 
piece, hoping to get the ring, and turn away dis- 
appointed and envious of the lucky one; trees 
with little bags filled with candy, in one or two of 
which there is a ring or some ornament—each of 
these is a species of gambling. Every child who 
spends its three or five cents at the grab-bag 
hopes to be the lucky possessor of something 
worth more than the money put in. If he 
finds the money spent for naught, he goes away 
feeling, and justly, that he has been cheated; 
or with the rashness of the true gambler con- 
tinues to risk the few pennies that he has, hoping 
for ‘‘better luck” next time. In that seemingly 
trivial operation he has perbups laid the founda- 
tion of a habit that will be his destruction. And 
the same is true of the one who has heen over- 
successful. He tries it again, and is not likely to 
forget that in a trial of chance he was the lucky 
ove. The same is true of the ring-cake and the 
candy-bags, where the purchaser has a chance for 
a ring. We have heard parents complain that 
their children spent all their money buying the 
candy bags from the trees, hoping to get the ring, 
but came home crying because they had spent 
their money for naught. 


A great dishonesty is often practiced by refusing , 





to make change for things purchased. We were 
told a few days since by a gentleman, that he went 
into a fair a short time previous and made a pur- 
chase of two or three dollars’ worth from a very 
bright and intelligent young lady, and having no 
change handed her twenty dollars. He waited a 
few moments, then said: 

‘* [ll take my change, if you please.” 

‘““Oh! we give no change,” the young lady re- 
plied. 

‘* Now,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I have done with 
fairs. They all tend to make those engaged in 
them dishonest. I would never trust that young 
lady again.” 

Taking ‘‘chances,” or buying articles ‘‘ on 
shares,” are two very different things. The 
‘* chance” is neither more nor less than a lottery— 
a species of gambling. Buying on ‘‘ shares” isa 
strictly commercial transaction, a partnership 
concern, when each one who buys a “‘ share,” is so 
far the ozoner of the article, bas just so much in- 
vested in it, and when from the beginning it is 
understood that when purchased it is to be pre- 
sented to some one, each one who buys a share or 
helps to pay for the goods is a joint donor of the 
article when presented. 

The other objection to a fair, the overwork 
consequent on a fair, is plausible. The work is 
somewhat hard. But hard work is not injuricus 
unless carried to great extremes. Some daily em- 
ployment, requiring energy, perseverance and 
regularity, is absolutely necessary to good sound 
health, and the best tonic for those in feeble 
health. 

Every year many of our ladies, not yet touching 
even middle age, break down from nervous ex- 
baustion, and none of them because of hard labor. 
On the contrary, it is because all household labor 
is delegated to servants, and the mistress devotes 
some part of her time to fancy work, or dressing 
her children like French dolls, and the rest, and by 
far the largest portion to parties, fashionable calls, 
balls, the opera or theater—out in heated rooms 
in exciting entertertainwents till late hours. No 
hard work for fairs or household employment 
will so strain the strength, break down the nerves 
and wither the roscs, as a life of fashionable ex- 
citement. 

We have just passed seven weers of steady 
work for a fair, which was not, so far as close and 
constant supervision of the managers could pre- 
vent, liable to any of these criticisms. It was 
carried on honestly. Goods offered for sale were 
sold at the regular retail price—some were sold 
for less. If there was anything sold by chances— 
anything that approached raffling or lottery—it 
was so done as to be unknown to the man- 
agers. There was no ill-temper, no envious spirit 
manifested. The work was done as it would have 
been in a well-organized family. They were all 
working for one cause, not ambitious to have their 
portion of the work recorded with the ‘highest 
mark,” but content that the whole should be a 
triumphant success. There was no chance for 
collision, and no’ indication of a disposition for 
any. Many new friends were made who will never 
be forgotten; many old friendships were made 
brighter and stronger by the daily intercourse of 
seven weeks and the crowning success of the 


end. ‘ 
No doubt there have been many fairs as success- 


ful and as free from any approach to wrong 
means for securing success, but we doubt if there 
have been many which will bave as fragrant 
memories, which have been so free from unfair 
sales, so free from any heart-burnings and ill- 
temper. We believe we shall all be the better, in 
our church relations, closer in our friendships, 
more ready to work together in every good cause; 
yea, cordially and heartily looking forward to, or 
seeking for, something to bring us all together 
again, ready for every good word and work. 

If there was no greater good, resulting from a 
fair than bringing the coogregation of our church 
into close and active sympathy with each other, 
and also with sister churches who are ready to 
co-operate in the work, it would have richly paid 
for all the trouble. And let it once be fully un 
derstood that the work will be so directed, that 
no element unworthy of an honest nature and a 
Christian character will be tolerated, it will not 
be long before they will be known and patronized 
by all as being a healthful and beneficial institu- 
tion. 
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PROSPERITY RESTORED. 
April 13.—Job xlii., 1-10. 

* Behold, we count them happy which endure.'’—JAMES 
V., aL 
r¥ HE title given to the lesson and the golden text pre- 

L fixed indica'es tbat the committee who selected it 
supposed that it teacher the rewards of patieut endur- 
ance of afiiiction. This it does, only as we read it not 
literally but allegorically. Tbe case is one in which 
the letter killeth. 

In the opening of the poem Job is represented as 
having seven sons and three daugbters, seven thousand 
sheep, three thousand camels, five hundred yoke of 
oxen, and five burdred she-asses. These are all swept 
away by successive calamities, and finally a painful dis- 
ease falls upon him. Atthe end of the story he has 
given back to him seven sons and three deughters, and 
his property is doubled; he has fourteen thousand 
sheep, six thousand camels, one thousacd yoke of cxen, 
and one thousand she-asses. 

Now, in fact, this is not the way in which the patient 
endurance of affliction is ordinarily rewarded by Provi- 
dence. It would be a very great mistake to teach chil- 
dren that virtue is ‘Aus rewardcd in this life; for the 
disappointments of actual life tend to make those who 
bave been thus taught skeptical concerning Providence 
altogether. These are certainly not the rewards which 
Christ promises to his followers in the benediction, 
‘* Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
cute you, . . . for great is your reward in heaven.” In 
fact, one of the most striking evidences that the book 
of Job is a poem, not a biograpby, is the extraordinary 
and even mathematical compensation which is made to 
the sufferer at the end of the story. 

T should rather have entitled the Lesson: The duty of 
quiet submission, and have given as a golden text, 
‘* Be still and know that I am God.” 

Job has been utterly perplexed by the crushing 
calamities that have fallen upon him. He has resented 
indignantly the exp'anation of bis three friends that 
those calamities have been a special mark of divine ven- 
geance for special sins; but he bas had no explanation 
of his own to offer. Some of his language,’ calling 
God to account seems, not unjustly, to the casual reader, 
irreverently audacious. But it is explicable if we con- 
sider that the poet, with a poet’s license, has sifiply put 
into Job’s mouth the expression of feelings which, unex- 
pressed, are very common in even the most devout 
hearts in time of great trial. God, in a series of splen- 
did images drawn from nature (Chap. xxxviii., 41), has 
illustrated and enforced the truth that man is surround- 
ed by mystery on every hand, that he can explain 
nothing fully. Jobat once humbles himself before God 
and confesses his fault. (Ver. 2,3.) ‘‘I have uttered 
that I understood not; things too wonderful for me 
which I knew not;” and implores divine forgiveness. 
(Ver. 4.) Awed by the answer of the Almighty to his 
demands, yet more by the mere conscious presence of 
God, he repents of his audacity in questioning his 
Maker. His spirit is that of Samuel, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” 

The three friends of Job have been, in appearance, 
more reverential. They bave been throughout defend- 
ing God from the implication of possible injustice. But 
they have been really more audacious because more 
conceited. They have assumed to understand the 
problem which to Job was so insoluble; assumed to 
comprehend and interpret the ways of Providence; to 
read in it the evidence of a divine displeasure, and to say 
why tbat displeasure has been kindled. In this their 
meatal attitude is like that of those in our own time, 
who uot only interpret Providence, but uahesitatingly 
condemn as skeptical, if not infidel, those who decline 
to accept their interpretation. These three friends God 
severely rebukes for their folly; and through them re- 
bukes the like folly, whenever and wherever it is man- 
ifested. 

The lesson, then, of the chapter, which contains the 
sum of the whole poem, I take to be this: That the spirit 
which complains of God and that which endeavors to 
justify him by interpreting his ways, are both cul- 
pable in his sight; when they are bora of self-conceit. 
While we have a right to question all human teaching 
about God, bis actual administration as we witness it in 
daily life is beyond our interpretation, and we are to ac- 
cept it in the spirit in which a child, conscious of the 
narrowness and the shallowness of its own knowledge, 
accepts the course of a father in whose wisdom and love 
he has absolute and implicit confidence. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Verse 2. The power and knowledge of God. It is in 
vain to resist his will; in vain to hope to conceal even 
the most secret thoughts from his knowledge, 

Verse 3. Talking glibly about religion, and feeling 
profoundly the truth of religion, are very different. 








4 See last week’s Lesson, 


Much of so-called religious discussion is a ‘‘ hiding of 
counsel without knowledge.” Beware of talking as 
though you know about things that are beyond your 
knowledge. 

Verse 4. The true spirit before God—that of a docile 
and submissive spirit that waits on ,God, desirous only 
to hear and obey his word. 

Verses 5, 6. The effect which should be always pro- 
duced in the soul by a consciousness of the divine pres- 
ence, a sense of humility and self-abasement. The 
profounder this feeling, the deeper and strong¢r will be 
the love. 

Verses 7, 8. It is a solemn thing to attempt to 
teach others concerviog God—God’s ways, God’s will, 
God's character. He that ventures to do this, minister 
or Sunday-echool teacher, has need of great humility 
and modesty, lest be fall under coudemnation of teach- 
ing that of which he knows nothing. An bumble asd 
docile pupil is better in the eyes of God than an arrogant 
teacher. 

Verses 9, 10. Job’s two-fold prayer: (1.) For forgiveness 
for himself; (2.) intercession for others. The sorrow 1s 
still beavy upon him; but now he n» longer complains; 
now be ro longes argues; be prays God to pardon him; 
he prays God to pardon those with whom he was before 
wroth. Then, when he prayed for his friends, tae Lord 
turned the captivity of Job. Toe reward of the poem 
is allegorical; but the reward it symbol.zesis real. The 
way out of sorrow is not by resistance, but by subm's- 
sion; not by controversy, but by humility for oneself, 
and intercession for others, even those who have caused 
or aggravated our sufferings. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee that we are culled thy children, and that we 
have a right to come to thee, our Father, with reverent 
familiarity. Wedo uot creep nor bow down to the earth as 
slaves do: we come boldly, because it is the throne of grace 
that we approach, and because there dwells everlasting sym- 
pathy. We come because we are wanted. It is the echo of 
thy call that we feel in our desire ; and we rejoice that we are 
under the dominion of One who, though invisibie and in- 
scrutable, we know to be of love, of truth, and of equity; 
and whatever is best among meu is but the faint resembiance 
of that which is unspeakably better and more glorious in our 
God. We are glad to be in allegiance unto thee. it is our 
sorrow that we are not more perfectly obedient. We rejoice 
in all the things whicb thou hast given to us—in the great 
outward world; in society; in our avocations; in our affeo- 
tions. It is our sorrow that we do not use them witoout 
abusing them: that we make them a vail to hide thee; that 
we become satisfied with thy tokens of love and kindness, 
and do not desire the Lover. We pray that thou wilt give us 
tbat iospiration by which all the purposes of our lives 
may be raised higher and ennobled; by which our life 
itself shall tend towacd eternity, that we may live here 
for the great hereafter, and that we may interpret 
the value and magnitude of the things in earthly ex- 
perience by their relation to our experiences in the 
time that is to come. Vouchsafe to us divine health and 
strength; for we do too often blind ourselves and render our- 
selyes dull, O Lord, so that only the things toat koock at 
the door of our senses have reality to us, and the bigner 
truths that move in grace and majesty beyond our sight, but 
not beyond our inward conception, seem to us as the visions 
of the night. Give power to the invisible. Help us to walk 
by faith and not by sigbt. Let us vot disdain the things that 
are visible, but let us still l. ss disdain the greater things that 
are beyond the senses, and are higher, uuspeakably, than 
their sweep und range. May we live as thy servant of old 
lived, as seeing bim who is invisible. May thy kingdom be 
more and more opened to our understanding aud to our 
heart’s love. More and more may we ucsire and admire the 
things tbat thou requirest of thy discipl. s—all those enrich- 
ments of the soul, all those gracious qualities, that are the 
fruit of the Spirit; and may it be our aim, day by day, to de- 
velop in ourselves whatever tnere is that is pleasing unto 
God. 

Now, we pray that the truth that is in thy Word may be- 
come as the bread of life unto us. May we go torth into 
these fields and gather and garner the precious wheat; and 
may it be made into our daily food. We pray that tnou wilt 
make thy blessings to rest upoo us as we attempt to impress 
the truth of God upon others. Make that truth known to all 
those who are day by day aud week by week laboring fur the 
instruction of their children, or for the education of those 
that are in their schools or classes, or for the enlightenment 
of those whom they meet by the wayside; and may there be 
in all who love thee a perpetual testimony to the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which makes them what they are of that 
which is good. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that more and more every 
day we may be united together around the one central root, 
Jesus Corist; and if he be che vine, may we be the branches, 
bearing much fruit. 

We pray that the blessings of peace and intelligence and 
puri:y and justice may be given to all the nations of the 
earth, and that men may not be strong enough to be able to 
subdue the strength of growing manhood. We pray tbat 
men may by knowledge cast away superstition, and ttat by 
purity of living they may grow strong io virtue, so that 
tyrants sball die, and despots shall be afraid, aud the whole 
human family shall rise in its majesty and in its might as 
children of God walking together irresistibly. 

And, 0 Lord, let the delay of the future day of prediction 
be cut short. Briog in that future day in which all men shall 
know thee from tbe greatest unto the least. 

And to thy name shail be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen, 





OHRIST’S RELIGION REASONABLE.* 


“IT beseech of you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, boly, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God."’"—Rom. xil., 1,2. 
TNE presentation of our bodies is not to be strictly 

construed as meaning simply tae body as distin- 
guished from the soul: it is to be construed as meaning 
the whole personality. Aad the call bere is that we 
should present ourselves wholly, as an offering tu God, 
and that we should d> 1 because it is reasonable, It is 
an appeal to reason to justify every claim uf religion 
upon & man. 

We will consider the chi:f element which is concern- 
ed in Christian | te, It isepstomiz dio tLe very shortest 
form—love to Goi, and love to man. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” That is to 
say, we are toc nceive of bim as being the center and 
sum of all glorious excellence; and we are to accept his 
laws as they are developed in us, ins c ety, and in the 
vatural world; and our love is to be shown by keeping 
his Commandme:ts, If with this comes stroug emounn, 
all the beiter; but if no emotion comes witn it, and it 
is bearty sympathy aud oldie ce, thea it 1s love. 
There is fire if there be a blaze, certainly; but if there 
be coals without a bloze it 1s just as muco fire; and if it 
be covered over, ag embers with ashes, toere is fire. 
And there is luve if there be sympatby aid obedicnce, 
though there is no emotion. Love runs through mary 
stages; and be that conceives of God as toe most perfect 
of beings, und accepts ai] his laws as wade Known tu us 
io nature, in society and in the individual, aod 43 inter- 
preted by his Wud, ard not only accepts them, but 
undertakes to obey them—he manifesis love toward 
God. If by imagination aud versatile affection bis obe- 
dience flames out, that 1s the very highest form «of luve; 
but it is not different from the lower furm. He loves 
God that accepts his nature, and that sftersard, ac- 
cording to the light and strength in bim, uudertakes to 
fashion his life and conduct upon the known will and 
Commandments of God. 

** Thou sbalt luve thy neighbor as thyself.” That 1s, 
whatever we want of truth, and kindness, and justice, 
aud affection from our fell»w-meu, we aie to yield 
toward them. We are to be just toward them, aad 
kind toward them, aud truthful towaid thm, and 
affectionate toward them. To love our neighbor as 
curselves is to love him in the same way that we love 
ourselves. 

This is, of course, a kind of empirical rule. It is a 
rule of the heart, as it were, that we are to carry about 
with us, by which to judge of right aud wrung, where 
they are not determined ptherwise. Right aud wrong 
in the intricate flow of human affuirs needs an interpre- 
tation conotioually; and in all cases there comes this 
rule: ‘‘Do to others as you would have others do to 
you.” it isa practical rule in life. ‘* Thou shalt love 
tae Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself”’—this is the fulfilling of the law; and it is 
this, with all its outflow of consequences, that is said 
to be just and reasonable. 

First, this Christian life is, in its elements, reasonable 
and noble, both in what it excludes aud in what it in- 
cludes. Turn, if you please, to the fruits that are 
determined by it, and the pri.cipie itself. ** Love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” we are told; and in the thirvecnth 
of First Corinthians you will fiud what is meaut by 
love. It is the sweetest descant that ever went iato hu- 
man language on that ground. Love, as the apostle 
declares, is supreme over knowledge, over faith, over 
inspiration, over the power of prophecy, whether as 
teacher or forelooker, over everythiog. It is the root 
aod center and heart of whatever is valuable, And 
then the same apvstie, in excludiog certain ubiogs as 
contrary to the spirit of love, suys that, the things 
which we are to exclude in this education of ourselves 
for the service of love to Gud and luve to man are 
these: 

“ Adultery, fornication, uncieanness, lasciviousness [that 
is, the animal appetites), idolatry, witcncratt, hatred, vari- 
anoe, emulations, wrath, strite, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revelings (that is to say, toe passions 
as well as the appetites], and suco like; of which thingsI 
told you before, as | bave ulwaystold youin the time past, 
tnat they which do sucn tnings sball not inberit tne kingdom 
of God.” 

Here, with one sweep, is the control of the whole 
brocd of the auimal passions in men, sv that they sball 
be servants, ministeriog tu the body, ministering to its 
wastes ad io its waots, and never shall becume the 
ground and reason of enjoyment, but shall become the 
source of life, never cuutrulling. That is reasouable- 
ness; aud it 13 determiued to be so by the testimony of 
the whole humuno family. 

Then, what we are to include—the fruit of the spirit— 
is ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentieness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperauce: against such there 

*Sunpay Morning, March 23, 1879. Lesson: Romans xii, 
Hymns (Plymouth Colleciion): Nos. 130, 166, 283. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. EuLin woop, 
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is no law.” There can be none. There is not one of 
these qualities, not only that 18 not reasonable, but that 
is not attractive. There is not one of the things that 
Christianity disallows which is not in and of itself, 
ubhorred by men, and even by those that follow it. 
Gross appetites, salacious indulgences, lurid desires— 
all these every self-respecting man abhors; and even 
inep that more or less come under the dominion of 
them admit that they are unreasonable, and contrary to 
the highest idea of manhood. ‘They are not consonant 
with their conception of what it is to live in the life 
that now is, quite irrespective of their relation to God 
and of his claims upon them; and every man, no matter 
how gross, how hard, how harsh, how vain, how self- 
seeking he may be, yet loves in his aunt, in his mother, 
in his wife, in his sister, to have the fruit of the spirit. 
He waats to be like a granite rock; but then he hkes to 
have mosses and ferns grow up in bis seams and cover 
him all over with beauty. Men hold themselves free in 
the world to act as they please; but when the fruits of 
the spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness and temperance—are grouped 
in that glorious cell into which comes honey from all 
the thousand flowers of God throughout the realm, 
when ia the household these qualities are gathered, do 
you ever find a min that does not say of them, ‘*‘ How 
beautiful?’ Under such circumstances a man does not 
stop to say, coldly, ‘‘ They are reasonable:” he says to 
himself, if not to others, ‘‘ They are exquisite; they are 
entrancing.” They are like the gate of heaven to him. 

Now, it 1s this, precisely, that Christianity calls unon 
every man to do: to exclude the animal appetites, and 
to include the fruit of the spirit. That is the concep- 
tion of a right life among men; and the apostle very 
well, therefore, says, ‘‘ It is your reasonable service;” 
and the whole human family, in their normal, rational 
state, are of one accord about that. You could not 
create two sects on that subject. You could not get up 
a heresiarch in that matter. There is no variation of 
opinion respecting it. There is the foundation there 
for unity and sympathy and absolute assent. Oa the 
part of all there is unanimity of thought and feeling so 
far as that is concerned. But when you come to the 
element of ratiocination, when you come to the point 
of philosophizing, it is there that men begin to fly 
apart; and they fly apart by the centrifugal force of 
ignorance—for they are reasoning upon what they do 
not know anything about, for the most part. 

The powers and the faculties by which we are to 
come into these states and dispositions have been pro- 
vided for us; and therefore the claim of God that we 
should present our bodies as perfect offerings to him is 
a reasonable claim; and it is a reasonable service that 
he calls upon us to perform. 

A man may say, “‘ No, it is not reasonable to require 
aman to do that whicao he is not able to do, and the 
faculties for doing which have not been provided.” It 
is said by some that a man has lost all power in the fall. 
What do you mean by ‘‘the fall?” Adam’s fall? I did 
not lose anytbing by Adam’s fall. I was not there. I 
did not fall. My will was not in him. It is the very 
extravagance of insanity, it is the metaphysics of the 
lunatic asylum, to say that I had anything to do with 
Adam. Let him take care of himself, and take care of 
his own fall. 

‘* But,” it is said, ‘‘are not children involved in the 
consequences of their parents’ conduct?” Yes; but not 
mucn longer than four or five generations—not for four 
hundred thousand generations. 

If you put adrop of poison into Boston harbor and 
let it go arouod the Cape into the Bay of Bengal, I 
think by that time the poison will have been washed 
out; and any sin that] committed ten thousand years 
before I had an existence, I think has, by this time, run 
away! 

Then, it is said that we have lost all natural inclination. 
My friends, in days gone by, men felt after great truths, 
and expressed them by pailosophies which time undoes, 
although it does not undo the truth. That mankina, 
without exception, are low-born and low-bred, and that 
they need to be quickened, and that, too, by super- 
human power; that a man left without evolution, with- 
out development, without education or transformation, 
is but an animal, is true. The whole human family 
are born at zero; and they are to go up in physical 
development, in social unfolding, in intellectual drill 
and knowledge, in moral training. This is the prob- 
lem of life. It is the method of creation. 

Men are not born as animals are. There is between the 
egg and the dove but a small space. ‘The wings of the 
dove cover the whole expansive power which there is 
in the dove. The dove comes to itself in a week or ten 
days after it is born. The fly comes to itself in a min- 
ute. The lower things are the more perfect the moment 
after they are born; and the higher they are, the longer 
is the career which is required by them for reaching 
perfection. 

Now, the human family are born beginning at the 
bottom—lower than the colt or the calf; and they work 
through long years, endlessly expanding; and they do 





not come to themselves even in this life. They blossom 
and bear their true fruit in the life that is to come. 
And it is true that, in this sense, all men are sinful, 
empty of holiness—of ‘‘ true holiness ”’ as it was defiaed 
in the old creeds and symbols; but I was not born any 
more empty of holiness than I was of arithmetic. I was 
empty of everything but my mother’s milk. But I was 
not to blame for being empty; God made me so; and 
my business was t9 fill up, as it is everybody’s business, 
in life. 

Therefore, to say that in the fall man lost his ability 
to choose or to do that which is right or wrong, is erro- 
neous. Men, in the past, were fumbling with a great 
fact in this direction; but they bad a false philosophy; 
and they failed rightly to dissect the fact. Aad yet, the 
theory has come down through the Arminian system as 
one of the elements of truth, that man lost, in the fall 
of his great progenitor, the power to do right, but that 
it was restored to him through the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
grace, so that when he comes to Christ he can do right. 

Suppose I send my father to the bank with an hundred 
thousand dollars—an unlikely errand—suppose he loses 
it, and suppose in consequence of the loss I cannot ful- 
fill my obligation, and the mortgage is foreclosed, and 
my property goes out from under me, and I am in pov- 
erty, 18 it my fault? It is not. I did not lose the 
money. 

If Adam, who was carrying my property in his loins, 
as it is said that he was by the theologies, lost it out, 
and if, in consequence, I have none, then it is not my 
fault that it was lost out, and I am not responsible if, 
by reason of the loss, I cannot see to choose and do 
what is right. You might as well lay penalty on a 
stone as on a being that has no more power thana 
stone to see, to feel, to choose, and to do what is right. 

But men are born with power. They are born with 
plenary equipment. They can see what is right, they 
can feel what is right, they cam choose what is right, 
and they can do what they choose. Everybody, whether 
in heathen lands or in Christian lands; everybody, 
whether elect or non-elect, has power to see what is 
right and what is wrong, and to choose the one or the 
other, and is responsible for the use which he makes of 
his power of choice. 

‘* But is it not imporiant that we should be born again 
when we go into the Christian life?” Ob, yes, it is; 
but do you suppose that what is meant by being born 
again is that a man, having used one sort of intellect all 
his life, has, when he is converted, another sort of in- 
tellect put into him? Do you suppose that there is a 
real change of lenses ina man? When a man is looking 
at microscopic objects, he unscrews one lens and lays it 
aside and puts another in its place, he uascrews that 
and lays it aside and puts another in its place, and so 
on; and do you suppose that God, when a man is con- 
verted, unscrews one thing in him, and lays it aside, 
and puis another in its place? Do you suppose that the 
glasses are alternated, so to speak, in order that he may 
see what is right, and doit? That is the impression of 
a great many men, But man’s normal faculties are just 
the same after conversion that they were before. His 
reason, his moral sense, his affections are the same. 
The newness lies in the wse, and not in the things used, 
Conversion changes a man asa child is changed that, 
being densely ignorant, goes to school to got knowledge 
instead of ignorance. We are new in the same sense 
that a dishonest man is when he becomes honest, not by 
the insertion of any new faculty, but by the new use of 
the faculties. An unconverted man is a man who, hav- 
ing a full equipment of faculties, uses them wrong, uses 
them for selfishness, uses them for corruption, uses 
them for time and the world. When he is born again 
he uses the same faculties for a higher purpose. 

The man who, last year, used his hand in your pocket, 
and with a burglar’s skill uses it in your safe, next year, 
being an honest and true man, takes that same hand, 
aud of his poverty distributes to the poor. Is there any 
difference in the muscle or bone? Is it not the same 
hand? It is a different band moraily, but it is the same 
hand physically. One year he uses it to steal with. 
The next year he uses it to work laboriously with that 
he may give to those that are needy. Now he uses it 
benevolently. Before he used it selfishly. 

‘* But are we not told that we can do nothing without 
the Holy Spirit?” Yes, and that is true. I declare to 
every astronomical observer, ‘*‘ Build your telescopes as 
much as you please, you cannot do anything without 
the sun.” Norcan he; but then the sun rises every day, 
and he never needs to say, ‘‘ The sun willing, I shall, 
to-morrow morning, begin my observations,” I do not 
think it necessary to prefix a condition, as many do, in 
announcing a purpose, and to say, ‘‘God willing, I 
shall do so and so to-day or to-morrow.” That is to be 
always taken for granted. I do not say, ‘‘If my eyes 
continue I shall go out and see that landscape at such a 
time.” I assume that my eyes will continue; and I shall 
go to see the landscape if they do; and I shall not go to 
see it if they do not. 

The sun is coming now, fast, above the horizon; 
rapidly it travels from the south; and only in warm 





places does the grass know it; but it will not be long 
before the chickweed will know it, nor long after that 
before many of the spring beauties will begin to know 
it. Suppose I should go to them, as they lie sleeping, 
and say, *‘ You cannot come forth except the sun draws 
you?” No, they cannot; but why should I tell them 
that? Do not I know that the sun will draw them? Do 
not I know that they are beginning to sprout, and that 
they do not need to say to the sun, ‘‘I will grow if you 
will shine?” The sun will shine, aod they will grow. 
It is in the fixed economy of nature that it should be so. 
Therefore the apostle declares, ‘‘ Work out your own 
salvation, for it is God that worketh in you.” He és 
workiog in you, he is always working in you, as far as 
you will receive him. No man -need wait for the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. It is indispensable, but it is 
universal and continuous. 

I cannot breathe if God does not give me atmosphere; 
but he gives me all the atmosphere we shall want for 
infinite ages. It sheets the earth. The globe makes its 
march annually about the sun bearing atmosphere 
enough for all its races. They cannot live without 
breath, and therefore breath is provided for them. We 
cannot lift ourselves to the higher conception of the 
Spirit of God; but itis given to us; and it is as copious 
as is the Jight for the eye and the breath for the moutb. 

If these objections then be taken away, is it not rea- 
sonable in me to urge you to undertake to use your 
whole life and your whole disposition in such a way as 
that there shall be in you a love of obedience toward 
God, and a love of benevolence toward your fellow- 
men? Ought you to live as a sponge does? Ought you 
to live as a leaf on a stream, not knowing where il shal! 
go, and being the sport of eddies and winds? Were 
you organized as highly as you were, were you endowed 
with such salient powers, and were you given such light 
and inspiratien, only that you may go down through 
life in accidental courses, drifting as birds and animals 
do? It is for you to aspire to the control of yourself, to 
the formation of your character, to the determination 
of your whole career. It is for you to be as sons of 
God. 

Persons brought up in a Christian community take on 
a part of Christian ethics. It is fashioned into their 
childhood thoughts. It enters into their life. The pub- 
lic sentiment, the manners and customs of the commu- 
nity, involve in themselves something of the ethics of 
Christianyy. A great many men say, ‘‘ We do not 
profess to have any religion; but then we are trying to 
live justly; we are just, we are humane, we are kind.” 
Yes, youare. The old-fashioned preaching would un- 
dertake to prove to you that your morality is of no 
value; but I do not say so: I say that it is of great value. 
The moral qualities that belong to your character are 
simply beautiful; they have great hope in them; and 
this makes it unreasonable in you not to complete them, 
or not to develop them more perfectly. 

Suppose I were to draw a portrait of a friend, and 
should represent the general form and outline, and 
should give the shape of the head, and should put in 
the hair and the ears, and one or two features, but 
should leave out the eyes, and the expression of the 
mouth? There is a great deal there that must be had 
in any perfect picture; but the portrait is comparatively 
speaking worthless until [ add that which gives the 
flash of sensibility and thought; and when I have added 
tbat I have a portrait that is not worthless, but that 
leaves out and blossoms and bears fruit. 

You are honest, truthful, temperate, you are sympa- 
thetic and benevolent. That is all very well; but is 
there nothing more for you than that? Are not the 
moral elements in you comparatively useless? Are 
they not detached? Are they not disconnected from 
the supreme purpose to frame your will and char- 
acter so that they shall be under the direction of God’s 
will, and not under the direction of yourown will? I 
do not say to moralists, ‘‘ Throw away your morality :” 
I say to them, ‘‘Go on and serve God by the supreme 
consecration of your will to his cause as manifested in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, Complete that which now ex- 
ists in you in alphabetic letters that spell nothing. Go 
forward.” 

And if you are intending in yourself to live accord- 
ing to the will of the Lord as made manifest in the 
Gospel and in the example of Jesus Christ, is it such a 
purpose as you form in other matters? If there is a class 
of men hovering about your office or store, and you have 
made up your mind that they are bad and dangerous 
men, the moment you have come to that conclusion you 
say, ‘“‘That is enough. Now that I see what sort 
of men they are, this is the end of my dealing with 
them. I will have no more to do with them.” Have 
you said the same thing about your appetites aod pas- 
sions, with a decision that will carry it out into execu- 
tion? 

Where you see that there is an opportunity for profit- 
able adventures or investments, that an association of 
yourself with certain parties will be to your advantage, 
do you not seek out a way in which to avail yourself of 
that advantage? And do you not think about it, day 
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and night, until you can carry that perception of what 
is best into execution? Do you not study about it, and 
talk with men about it (not disclosing your plan in full) 
and work up the vague impression into a determination, 
and carry it out by appropriate instruments of your own 
selection? 

Do you do so in respect to your religious life? Ordo 
you take the good things of the sanctuary, and return 
to your house, and, having been plentifully fed at the 
table of God's bounty, sit in your rocking-chair, and 
say, ‘‘It was a very reasonable sermon that I heard this 
morning; ard I think I ought to be a Christian myself, 
and I mean to be one?” And is that the last of it? 
Does your will go with your tobacco smoke? That is 
not the way you do with regard to any of the minor in- 
terests of life. If it were a matter of five hundred dol- 
lars, you would be ashamed of your boy or your clerk 
if he treated it in that manner. 

Now, this is worth working for, or it is not. It 1s 
everything, or it is nothing. If immortality is real; if 
the joy of the future life turns on the character which 
men form in this life; if you are under obligations to 
love God as your benefactor, and Christ Jesus as your 
Saviour; 1f you are related to the divine being, and you 
fee] the pressure of your duty to obey him, then is not 
this a matter of importance? And ought you not to do 
something more than merely to idealize about it and 
dream about it? Ought you not to take it into consider- 
ation with as much earnestness and precision as you ex- 
ercise in considering any other object in life of infinitely 
ioferior value? I talk reason to reasonable men. 

I go still further. If aman has made up his mind to 
conform his character inwardly and his conduct out- 
wardly to the mind and will of God, which is his reason- 
able service, I ask you, is it not reasonable that he 
should let it be known? In this great world of conflict, 
where good and bad are perpetually at variance, and 
where the sides are invisible, you bave no right to let 
anybody think that you are on the wrong side. In com- 
plex questions, where great moral principles are involved, 
no man bas a right to be on the wrong side, or to appear 
to be on the wrong side. There are things which rise 
above the lower spheres of fidelity and duty, and which 
involve tbe interest of your whole eternity, which in- 
volve the honor of the crown, which involve, by deriva- 
tion, your influence with your household and with the 
whole community; and in regard to these no man has a 
right to let his hght be hid. If you bave determined to 
part company with tbe lower ideals life, and by patient 
continuance in well doing to seek for honor and glory and 
immortality, you ought to say so. For your own sake, 
for your neighbors’ sake, for your children’s sake, and 
for the sake of those that are weak and ready to perish, 
you ought to say so. There is on you every obligation 
that there can be on an honorable man, if you are going 
to abandon selfishness and take hold of benevolence, to 
say so, 

‘“Well, how ehall I say so?’ That is one of the 
very things which the church is instituted for. Here is 
an assembly of those who, with various degrees of 
effort, and with various degrees of success, are united 
in this one thing—not living for the present life, but 
attempting to live in the present life so as to inberit the 
life which is to come; they meet together to comfort 
each other: they do not generate as much sympathy as 
they should, but they do what they can to cheer and 
comfort one another; and if you are seeking the same 
end that they are, why should not you and they walk 
in the same road? Why should not men who are 
traveling to the same city take the same highway and 
walk alopg together, and converse with each other? 
When the Jews, at the period of their great annual 
festival, were going to Jerusalem, forming bands, sing- 
ing as they went, and discoursing of a thousand things, 
suppose one select man had waited till all the rest had 
got away, and, avoiding the beaten track had slipped 
through the woods, down towards the sea-coast, and 
along the plain, and !g ne a roundabout way so that he 
was not seen till he got to Jerusalem, nobody having 
dreamed that he bad left home, and the pilgrims, when 
they got there, exclaiming, with astonishment, ‘‘ How 
under heaven did you come here?” There are some 
men who mean to go to beaven, but who do not want 
anybody to know it till they get there—and probably 
nobody will know it then! 

If religion is true manliness, if it is right-mindedness 
in everything, if it is clothing one’s self with the most} 
royal attributes, if it is carrying the spirit of liberty to 
the utmost extent because one is on a plane where be 
does not want to do wrong—if that is religion, is ita 
thing to be ashamed of? Is it not a thing in which a 
man ought to have the sympathy of all his neighbors 
and friends? 

And if this is so in respect to those that are advanced 
in life, is it not so in respect to men that are forty, 
forty-five, or fifty years of age, whose sun has got into 
the westering, who know not the hour when they may 
be called, and who, like one and another and another, 
without warning, in a moment may depart? Is it not 


time for you to come to some instant decision? Is it a 





time for hesitation? Ought you to wear out your life, 
and then give the emptiness of your exhausted old age 
to re'igion and God? Is it not mean—meaner than 
dirt—for a man to go through life serving himself till 
he is not worth anything, and then go into the church 
as a pauper into the poorhouse? And yet even to be 
saved so as by fire is better than to be damned. If 
there be men at the prime of life in this congregation 
that, having waiked many, many years under God’s 
guidance aad in prosperity, you are the men that can- 
pot make too much haste, or be too instant, in declar- 
ing, ‘‘ Henceforth I am the Lord’s,” It is ‘‘ your rea- 
sonable service.” 

And if there be any case that is stronger than that, it 
is that of the young, who bave all their life before them; 
and there are two ways in either of which they may go. 
Ove seemeth to be good and just to men; but the ends 
thereof are death. The other seems steep and hard; but 
the ends thereof are life. And [ declare that, for liberty, 
for elasticity, for joyousness, for real happiness, there 
is no life like a truly Christian life. I do not mean by 
this that when you have made a profession of faith you 
will like to read your Bible, and that it will flame out 
like a perfumed meadow to you; I do not mean that 
you will be instantly caught up on angel wings and 
wafted through the heaven; I do not mean that you 
will know nothing but joy: I mean that the affections 
that join us together are a great deal sweeter when they 
are sanctified. I mean that our daily business will be 
far more enjoyable if it is flavored with a Christian 
spirit. I mean that the life of a person who takes 
things on a higher plane will be richer on that account. 
I mean that if you area child of God your experience 
will be unspeakably nobler. I mean that if you love the 
Lord, and obey his Commandments, you will escape 
burdens and bondages and rigors. To be true and pure 
and simple just because Christ wants you to be so; to 
be mirthful and genial because Christ likes to have you ; 
to refuse all meanness and wickedness because God 
abhors them ; to walk crowned, invisibly, because you 
are sons of Gud, though yet in disguise ; to live so that 
whatever befalls you here, you are never out of the call 
of God nor beyond the reach of his hand; and to be 
conscious of it—how blessed such a life as that is! 

Ido not ask youto a cowl; Ido not ask you toa 
cloister; 1 do not ask you to sackcloth and ashes: I ask 
you to joy, to manliness and to large liberty. The 
things these have in them, when once consecrated to 
God, are right; and no man has such a large sphere of 
liberty as the man who loves God with all his heart, and 
his neighbor as himself. 

I preseut this life to every young person in this con- 
gregation. Is it not time for you to avow yourself a 
child of the Lord Jesus Christ? Is it not time for you 
to say that you are his, to yourself, to your mother, to 
your lover, to your pariner and to your neighbor? 

Men and brethren, the time is going faster and faster, 
swifter and swifter; and what you do you must do 
quickly. The sun of some of you will go down sud- 
denly. The down-settings of men around about you 
are rational warnings to you. Gird up your loins. Trim 
your lamps. See if there be oil in them, Ere long, at 
midnight, the sound will go out for some of you, ‘ Be- 
hold, behold the bridegroom cometh.” It will be too 
late to put oil in your lamps then. Let them be filled 
now with holy oil of God’s love in your soul, and 
of love to your fellow-men as the consequence of it, 
That will make you joyful. That will anvihilate dan- 
yer. That will bring you at last, as on angel wings, to 
the kingdom of your Father’s glory. 








Correspondence. 


Dear Christian Union: 

WHEN the whole head is sick and the whole heart faint 
it may seem rather trivial to be annoyed by a “‘ hang-nail.” 
But you can take a pair of scissors and cut off the *‘ hang- 
nail’’ at once, while nothing but a long course ot treatment 
will make the head clear and the heart strong. 

The parable is of Mr. Beecher’s Chinese address, which I 
have only this moment seen. This address is thoroughly 
and admirably wrong—wrong histvrically and philosoph- 
ically, logically and ethnologically, politically and relig- 
iously, essentially and typically—wrong in Mr. Beecher’s 
own large, generous, humanitarian way; yet the work of 
setting it right is far too great for a newspaper letter, and 
must be, and may safely be, left_to the rectifying influences 
of increasing knowledge. The heart of the nation is 
sound and the sense of the nation will slowly swing around 
to the right quarter—and Mr. Beecher will swing with it! 

But we can snip off the ‘‘hang nail” this moment. Mr. 
Beecher says: 

‘*Mr. Blaine said this generation had got to decide whether 
the Western portion of this continent should be held for the 
religion of Christ or Confucius. In the first place, Confucius 
never had any religion and never taught any, and therefore 
this blunder ought not to have been committed. He was a 
teacher of what should be called a domestic and moral phil- 
osophy under a paternal government, the duties of subjects 
to kings and kings to subjects, of the people to the mawis- 
strates and the magistrates to the people, of children to 
parents and parents to children, of the duties of brothers, and 





in fact everything relating to what might be called domestic 
political economy.” 

Thanks for the information, but in the first place—the 
very first place—dear Mr. Beecher, Mr. Blaine said nothing 
of the sort. Mr. Blaine said nothing whatever about re- 
ligion. Probably every United States Senator knows that 
the Senate is not elected to advocate or to discourage any 
established or disestablished religion. What Mr. B'aine* 
said we had got to decide was whether the West should ne 
held for the civilization of Christ or the civilization of 
Confucius. Of course Mr. Blaine, as a United States 
Senator, knows nothing of what Confucius held or taught 
or did, and would have made this blunder but for some 
lucky accident; but as a matter of fact he did stumble 
upon a word that meets Confucius’s case exactly. The 
Associated Press reports him to have said civilization and 
not religion ; the ‘‘Congressional Record” reports him io 
have said civilization and not religion; if Mr. Beecher had 
been in the Senate at the time he would have heard him 
say civilization and not religion; 
blunder ought not to have been committed. But when [ 
read a few paragraphs further on I find Mr. Beeat? 
saying: ‘‘ When it comes to a matter of statesmanship the 
brilliant Senator may rather bave the best of it, but when 
it comes to a question of religion I think I rather have him 
at an advantage.’’ Mr. Beecher had to turn Mr. Blaine’s 
civilization into religion in order to have him at an 
advantage! 

Fie! fie! Mr. Beecher. Be content with your merciless 
monopoly of pulpit brilliancy and repent ef this unjustiti- 
able prestidigitation. Repent in the presence of the great 
congregation which witnessed the original sin. Repent in 
the Christian Union, which disseminated and perpetuated 
it; and then you will grow in grace till your eyes shall 
presently be opened to see that the same Divine Lawgiver, 
who furnished the text of your eloquent address, ‘* Thou 
Shalt not Oppress the Stranger,” said, in the same chapter, 
to the same people, “I will drive out the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee. They shall 
not dwell in thy land, lest they make thee sin against me.’ 

x. ¥. &. 

Very well ; substitute civilization for Christianity aod 
we venture to say that Mr. Beecher would repeat what 
he said in Philadelphia, with one verbal change: ‘‘If | 
were obliged to choose between Confucius and the style 
of civilization which is prevalent in San Francisco among 
the hoodlums, I would rather accept Confucius.” 


THE TRAVERSE CITY CASE. 
To Editors Christian Union : 

GENTLEMEN: I observe a paragraph in yours of the 
19th inst. respecting the council at Traverse City and 
“the Rev. Mr. Crowe’s belief.’"” You have stated his be- 
lief as itis. I write to inform you of the grounds of de- 
cision of the council which has been misrepresented in 
the ‘“ Congregationalist.” You can publish or not as you 
see fit. I think it but just, now that Mr. Crowe has had 
the injury of untruth, that he should have the benefit of 
truth. 

I was moderator of the council and conducted an exami- 
nation protracted far beyond the usual length. I had 
previously had the amplest opportunity to know Mr. 
Crowe’s private opinions and beliefs. [ found that his 
statement of belief in public and his cross-examination 
thereon fully agreed with his views privately made known, 
and also as preached to his congregation. They could not 
be better expressed than in your ‘‘ Notes” (March 19). [ 
was the “dissentient member” as opposed to a majority 
of six. The church and community who heard the ex- 
amination understood as I did. Mr. Crowe had preached 
to them for a year and ten months with close watching, 
and they ought to have known what he meant. Further- 
more, the council only objected in their report to ‘‘ uncer- 
tainty of views.” Mr. Crowe honestly said, as he was 
passing from one church into another, and after a life of 
troubled, mental experience, -that he could not explain 
everything; he wanted to learn more and understand 
better. He opposed no doctrine of Christianity. 

After reviewing all the proceedings I am to-day con- 
vinced that Mr. Crowe represented himself truly, and 
that the ‘“‘ Congregationalist” nad a biased report. And 
as that report came from the “‘secrecy’’ of the council, 
concerning which, to avoid an ecclesiastical quarrel I have 
till the ‘‘ Congregaticnalist” appeared kept silent, I think 
it my duty to let you know the basis of the only natural 
and correct view. 

Yours sincerely, J. MORGAN SMITH. 

GRAND RAPIpDs, Mich., March 25, 1879. 


THE POWER UF PRAYER. 

In the article on ‘‘The Power of Prayer,” March 5, 
you say, ‘‘God may flash intuitions into the mind of a 
physician in answer to prayer. He may calm the mind of 
a perturbed mother and make her a better nurse,” and so 
bring about.a cure. Here you think his interposition is 
ended. Now, my dear sir, I love to see the harmony be- 
tween our religion and philosophy, and I have watched 
your tracing it with much pleasure; but do you not here 
reduce the main idea of our religion to a mers philosophy 
—the idea that makes it a living force? Your thought 
may be extended to saying that when one prays for an- 
other he will naturally become more careful when assu ciat- 
ing with that other, and by that means bring him to a love 
of the Christian virtues and finally to conversion. And 
when one runs the line that far he is not far from infidelity. 
For tell that doctor that the patient owes his oure to the 
bright thought that was flashed into his mind, and it is 
easy for him to think it was his own thought; for has he 
not had bright thoughts before and not in answer to prayer 
either ? 

Or convince that mother that her self-possession was th» 
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means of saving her child, cau she rely on that in the next 
time of need with the same confidence she did 9: the actual 
presence and help of God? When death seems to stoop 
over her loved one, how small then will seem her power to 
command composure. 

Very few persons grow calmer under responsibility; and 
when all seems to depend on the mother’s faith and notn- 
ing on the direct help of God, could she mix the medicine 
with so steady a hand, or impart such composure to all in 
the room? And if you say to the convalescent, ‘‘ You owe 
your recovery to your calmuess that brought you through 
the crisis of your disease, and you owe your calmness to 
your faith,’ do you not rule God out of the matter? I 
know, sir, we say God acts through faith as a means, 
but is it not better tu say he acts with faith? Jairus had 
faith, but not till Christ reached out his hand, and said, 
““Dam el, arise,’’ was she restored. 

Ye sick, on wany occasions, had faith enougl to have 
themselves carrie i to Jesus, but never till he touched them 
or allowe?! “ virtue to go out’’ to them were they healed. 
If we are to revember Christ as he was on earth, meek 
and lowly, why may we not remember him, too, as “‘heal- 
ing the sick?” 

Surely there is something divine above philosophy in the 
religion that has changed the face of the earth. 

Christ does not differ from Confucius only in having 
given us a “domestic and moral philosophy” of shrewder 
ins ght and fitness for human nature. Reason there cer- 
tainly is in all his teachings; but it is high, we cannot bring 
it down to a level with our understandings. Just as we 
cannot analyze the peace he gives us, so if we put the Bible 
on our dissecting table its spirit will escape the cuttings of 
our knife. Couvinca the benevolent supporters of Mr. 
Muller's asylum that it is a phenomenon, and their liber. 
ality no more than a freak, and you break down the 
whole affair. 

Very respectfully, G. W. MaTHEws. 


{From the New York Tribune.) 
The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.: 


Sir: I see by the ** Tribune’s” report of your trial now in 
progress before the Brooklyn Presbytery, that a lotter of 
yours to Mr. E. Remington, dated May ‘7, 1875, and 
marked ‘‘ private,” was introduced in evidence on Tuesday. 
In that letter you speak of ‘‘ Oliver Johnson, the spiritual- 
ist, free lover, Frothinghamite and infidel.” 

Each one of these epithets, so flippantly applied by you 
to me, conveys a falsehood. While it is true that I believe 
in spirit manifestations—such as were made to Paul on his 
way to Damascus, to Peter in his vision on the housetop, 
and in scores of other instances recorded in both sacred 
and secular history, and that such manifestations occur 
now as well as in former times—I am not a “‘ spiritualist” 
according to the usual meauing of that word, which, as 
popularly understood, covers vagaries and practices as 
repulsive to me as they can be to any one. 

‘Lhis, h wever, is a comparatively small matter; but 
when you call me a ‘ fre«-lover,” you are guilty of a slan 
der as baseless and foul as was ever uttered by man. and 
for which, f you are not utterly lost to shame, you should 
humble yourself before God, and make me reparation as 
public as the charge has now become. To those who know 
me no contradiction of a slander so infamous is necessary; 
but my name as a journalist 1s familiar tu tnousands who 
are not personally acquainted witb me, and for their sakes 
I cannot consent to be silent under such an aspersion. 

What you mean by a “ Frothinghamite” I do not know, 
but I beg to assure you that 1 am not the ‘‘ite” of any 
man. I am both hapvy and proud to reckon Mr. Froth- 
ingham among my cherished friends, and glad to say that 
I hold him in very high esteem asa scholar, thinker and 
preacher. In some things I agree with him, in others I 
differ from bim. 

You call mean ‘ infidel,” and yet Iam a firm believer 
in Christianity as defined by Webster; a lover and disciple 
of Jesus, whose teachings and example embody and illus- 
trate what I believe to be tne one absolute religion, adapted 
to the wants of man in all ages and climes, and destined 
sooner or later to triumph over every form of error, 
superstition and sin. 

You are a preacher while I am a layman; but I take the 
liberty to reter you to the words of the Apostle James, 
which, however lightly you may 1egard them, I hold to be 
divinely inspired, viz.: "If any man seem to be religious 
and bridleth not nis tongue [or pen) but deceiveth his own 
heart this man s religion is vain." 

Of the truth or falsity of the charges for which you have 
been arraigned by the Brooklyn Presbytery I know noth- 
ing, and shall therefore express no opinion; but it would 
be an easy matter to convict you before chat or any other 
honest tribunal of a base attempt to asperse the character 
of yours, indignantly, OLIVER JOHNSON. 

No. 128 East TWELFTH ST., New York. | 

March 25, 1879. ' 








Inquiring Friends. 


—Will you kindly give me through the columns of the 
Christian Union your views wi h regard to speculating, more 
particularly Wall street ventures} Is it Coristian fora man 
to endeavor to make money in that way? Has a man aright 
to buy when he thinks he knows a stock is going up, or sell 
when his intormation leads him to consider a fall in price 
likely to take place? Although this may be done in “ open 
market,’ is it not taking advantage of another? Would it be 
right, providing I knew a railroad was in difficulty, to sell its 
stock, thus taking advantage of another through my earlier 
information, as to buy upon the same principal? The old 
maxim, * Let the buyer bewure,” seems hardly to fit with the 
“Golden Rule.” 

You cannot lay down a rule; it is for every man’s moral 
sense to determine bow far in such a dirction he shall ;; 
This is certain, that stocks are property. They represent 
proyerty just as much as bales of goods, cattle, house-, or 
land; and bonds, therefore, are merchandise. When, 
therefore, they are in the market.as rep: esenting property 
for sale, the same reason that would permit the buying or 


selling of them, would also apply to the purchase or sale of 
the actual stock or other property which they represent. A 
merchant who, learning of disaster to crops in a foreign 
country, apprehends famine, ships corn thither, and sells 
it ata profit, does not violate the spirit of the Gospel, al- 
though the gambling in Wall street on ‘‘ the turn of the 
market” does so in many cases. Individual moral sense 
cau alone determine what is right and what is wrong. 


—AU my ideas on religion are in the utmost confusion, and 
I do not know how to reduce them to order, I can under- 
stand that implied trust in Christ might give peace; but not 
how it can change the heart, give right motives, etc. Don't 
you think that any one might feel the same peace if they 
could only bring themselves to put the same trust in oneof 
the heathen gods—say Jupiter, for instance? It would be a 
false peace I know; but might not one trust as blindly and 
bave as false security in Christ? It seems to me such an utter 
impossibility to go on trusting when you feel no change in 
you, when you find the same distaste for prayer, etc. Be- 
sides, to expect such great results from merely yielding up 
the heart and will, seems as contrary to reason as to expect 
your boat to reach the port if you allow it to drift at the 
mercy of the wind and tide. How can I know that God will 
accept the sacrifice of my iife to his service? Might I not be 
as mistaken as those who trust in penances? It seems sucha 
matter of chance that you get the rigbt sort of faith; and if 
you don’t you might as well have no religion at all. 

When conscientious people were under the bondage of 
Jewish legality, and Paul undertook to substitute the in- 
fluence of a living person, faith in Christ had a definite 
meaning which it does not possess now. Living by faith 
is the attempt to live under the influence and according to 
the wishes of a living being as distinguished from the at 
tempt to live by a schedule of rules. It is subjection to a 
living influence as distinguished from dead formalism. 
The effect on a child's mind of reading a set of rules in a 
Sunday-schoo! book for good conduct is weak compared to 
the effect of an attempt to do something under the beam- 
ing eye and sweet voice of its mother. That is the princi- 
ple of faith in Jesus Christ. Then, subsequently, when 
the Roman Judaism had taken possession of the whole 
mind of Europe, Luthér again broke away from it and 
undertook to show that the ritual of the great church, and 
the sense of safety in the performance of its regular 
duties, was a bondage and super. tition; that Jesus Christ 
is a personal friend and enters into the “aily life of all 
who will allow him, and so led men by a word a thousand 
times easier, and more effectually to divine living. That 
is faith. Whosoever will, with honest, earnest purpose, do 
the things inwardly and outwardly that will be pleasing 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, believing that he is so generous 
and so loving that he will count nothing against us be- 
cause of infirmities and failures, walking in confidence 
and love because of the persona) friendship of so great and 
pure a being as he, trying to serve him according to the 
best of his abi ity—whosoever does this is walking by 
faith. It is attempting to live in the atmosphere of 
Christ's love. People say, ‘‘ What becomes of your sins?” 
If a little child tries to do right, but fails to fulfill all its 
mother’s desires, what does she do with the faults it 
has commu‘ted? She forgets them. She does what God 
says he will do—cast them into the depths of the sea. She 
never makes mention of them again. He will not remem- 
ber them any more for ever. 


= 


—I am beginning the Christian life, and am much distressed 
by the lack of the spirit of prayer, and have such a sense of 
praying simply to myself, and not to God. | have such strong 
desires ut times to prey, and a happivess that I can go to my 
Father witb my petitions; and then, when in the act of devo- 
tion, 1 lose faith, or something, for my prayer brings no com- 
fort. It makes me unbappy, 80 that often when 1 should 
pray, with gratitude for the privilege, I dread it. J have read 
that such feelings spriog only from ao impenitent and hypo- 
cri:ical heart; that all prayer should lift us into nearness with 
God, and bring such joy and peace as would strengthen us. 
What is this spirit of prayer? How can! possessit? Why is 
it that when I love to think of praying to God, that the act o1 
prayer should be so mechanical aud barren of result? 

—The prayer which a man thinks isa good deal better 
than the prayer he speaks. The writer is trying to throw 
away the cream and save the skim milk. God knows what 
she is thinking of, better than she does. She is Christ's 
child, not Christ’s slave, and is at perfect liberty. If she 
feels like talking with God, let her do that; if she feels like 
thinking with him, let her do that. The language which 
goes between God and us is not English, it is thought, 
emotion. 


—How, and to what extent, is the physical man affected by 
regeneration ? 

Regeneration is a new start for a better life. Of course, 
it affects the whole physical system in its consequences. If 
@ man turns from a lower to a higher life, from a selfish to 
a benevole it life, ultimately a physical result is worked 
out. Yet there seems to be a current idea that regenera- 
tion makes an instantaneous definite, physical change, 
according to the old materialistic theological views, as if it 
affected the secretion of the bite or changed the number of 
the faculties. Sometimes a sudden crisis in a man’s life, 
whether religious or secular, will make a great change in 
his character, or rather in those initial steps which will 
ultimately result in creating character. But character is 
built up gradually. It is habits formed along the line of 
all the faculties ir partnership. It could be formed sud- 
denly only by a miracle, and there is no evidence thac 
miracles are wrought in conversion. 


—If by “ punishment in the futurc” we are to understand 
the sting of conscience, what of those whose consciences are 
seared ?—are not they punished ? 

So far as this world is concerned there are men who are 
conscienceless, but it is very possible that there will be a 
very great difference in its action when this body, with its 
appetites and passions, has dropped off and the entire sur- 








roundings are changed. It does not follow that because a 
man is obtuse and insensitive here, he will be obtuse and 
insensitive hereafter. We are to suppose that our graded 
existence will lead us into a higher scale, where we shall be 
better instructed and swept out of our faults into new 
views and new moral sensibilities. Illustrations of this are 
frequent in life where, by detection, after a long course of 
crime, the dormant conscience is aroused, and the before 
indifferent conscience is tortured by the keenest remorse. 


—Very often while in conversation with any one wy mind 
wanders; and also during the expounding of the Gospel, 
while endeavoring to follow the preacher, I will catch myself 
thinking of something entirely different. Is there any 
remedy ? 

Avoid it as far as possible, avd do not worry yourself. 
Wandering attention is, however, more frequently than is 
suspected, assignable to physical causes. 


—‘ Hoodlum” is a term of Californian origin, and is used 
to denominate a class of loafers addicted to violent mis- 
chief. It is of very recent origin. The word is possibly 
the corrupted German caution, ‘* Hiiten”—*‘ shun, beware 
of.” Bartlett’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Americanisms” derives it, 
(1) from the warning called ‘‘ Huddle ’em,” used by street- 
thieves when danger threatened; (2) from a hood adopted 
there by rowdies; (3) from the reversed name of one Mul- 
doon, the head of a gang. 


Religions Hetvs. 


UNITED Srates.—The trial of Dr. Talmage on the 
charges already published in the Christian Union, began 
Monday March 24, in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, which was crowded throughout the proceedings. 
Dr. J. M. Ludlow presides. Mr. Talmage is represented 
by the Rev. Dr. Spear and the Rev. B. F. Millard; the 
prosecution by the Revs. Arthur Crosby and Archibald 
McCullagh. The trial threatens to last at least a month. 
The defense began by objecting to a charge against Dr. 
Talmage of dishonesty in the method of his withdrawal 
from the ‘Christian at Work,” on the ground that it was 
ruled out by the limitation of time. The Moderator sustained 
the objection, whereupon Dr. Talmage personally requested 
that all the charges which had been preferred against him 
might be investigated by the court. The right of the 
Moderator to decide without submitting to the Presbytery 
was called in question, and provoked a heated and 
not very dignified debate, to terminate which the Mod- 
erator withdrew his decision and submitted the ques- 
tion to the Presbytery, which, after some further debate, 
decided that the charges might be investigated. This 
discussion occupied the first day. On the second day Mr. 
Crosby, opening for the prosecution, stated the nature 
of the charges and the proof which would be offered to 
sustain them. The principal elements in the accusa- 
tion appeared to be (1) Dr. Talmage’s course in with- 
drawing from the ‘Christian at Work’’; (2) misrepresen- 
tation by him respecting the financial condition of 
the church; (3) the utterance of slander against a theo- 
logical student by the name of Hathaway; (4) a de- 
ceptive course in endeavoring to raise the debt of the 
church; (5) his course in the controversy respecting 
the dismissal of Mr. Morgan from the position of or- 
ganist; (6) an announcement to his congregation in- 
tended to give a false impression that he was to be 
arraigned on charges respecting his doctrinal belief. Thus 
far, the evidence in the case has been confined to the 
matter of Mr. Talmage’s withdrawal from the “ Christian 
at Work.”’ 

It is impossible for us to go into the testimony in 
detail, nor would it be profitable for us so to do. The 
facts as thus far elicited appear to be that the proprietor 
and owner of the * Christian at Work” (Mr. Remington) 
found it financially burdensome under Dr. Talmage’s 
editorial supervision, and without consulting Dr. Talmage 
entered into negotiations for the sale of it, that Dr. Tal- 
mage discovering the fact. and thinking that he was to 
be surreptitiously superseded in his place as editor, made 
an engagement with the ‘“ Chicago Advance” and con- 
trived at night, after the paper was prepared for press, to 
have an advertisement of the ‘‘ Advance ’ inserted in the 
advertising pages, and to substitute for other editorial 
ma‘ter an editorial! of his own, announcing his withdrawal 
from the ‘Christian at Work” and his transfer to the 
Chicago ‘‘ Advance.” The edition in which these cranges 
were made was printed, contrary to the usual custom, at 
night; the change was discovered in the morning, the 
edition was suppressed, and in the copies actually sent out 
the advertisement of the ‘‘ Advance,” was removed and 
Mr. Talmage’s editorial replaced by other matter. In the 
course of the evidence respecting this proceeding a letter 
was offered in evidence by Dr. Talmage to Mr. Remington 
dated May 17, 1875, marked “private,” in which Dr. 
Talmage expressed his strong hope that Mr. Remington 
would take financial contro] of the paper, adding: ‘ It 
should be the exact expcnent of your principles, which 
happen to be also my own We are now an adjunct of the 
Christian Union—the paper of Oliver Johnson, the Spirit- 
ualist and Free-lover, the Frothinghamite and infidel.” 
We copy this sentence from the newspaper report of the 
trial without being able to comprehend the sense in which 
Dr. Talmage uses the word “adjunct.” The publication 
of this letter has evoked an indignant response from Mr. 
Johnson, which we publish at length in another column. 

In the course of the proceedings there was a heated de 
bate over the question of the admission of a newspaper re 
port of an interview with Mr. Talmage, published soon after 
the latter's withdrawal from the *‘ Christian at Work,”' in 
which he was reporyed as making statements derogatory 
to Mr, Remington and others, This newspaner report was 
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at first ruled out, but afterward admitted by a small 
majority, in order to show what effect had been pro- 
duced on Mr. Remington's mind by its publication. 
The proceedings have been characterized throughout by 
a good deal of acerbity, and the audience have been 
permitted to express their feelings by laughter and ap- 
plause—not without some protest; but without any very 
successful interference by the court. Several of the 
witnesses who had been summoned by the prosecution to 
appear against Dr. Talmage have issued a card refusing to 
go, and in effect advising the Presbytery to mind their 
own business and leave Dr. Talmage alone. Among them 
is Dr. Talmage’s nephew, between whom and the accused 
passed the famous telegrams respecting the contributions 
to pay the debt of the church. 





Chinese Converts.—Mr. J. W. Powell, in the ‘ Inter- 
Ocean,” says: ‘‘Senator Blaine asserts in his letter that 
not one in a thousand of the Chinese in our country has 
‘even nominally professed a change from heathenism.’ 
The facts are: the Presbyterian Mission reports 160 church 
members; the United Presbyterian Mission, 20; the Meth- 
odist Mission, 78, with 10 probationers; the Congregational 
Association of Christian Chinese, 164, and 30 others ready 
to unite with the Church—making a total of 462. In 
addition to this, night and Sunday-schools gather for 
Christian instruction between three and four thousand, the 
majority of whom are led to renounce idolatry. The 
region of country covered by the mission operations re- 
ferred to above is only a portion of California where there 
are less than 60,000 Chinamen, so that instead of saying 
‘Not one in a thousand has even nominally professed a 
change from heathenism,’ the truth is, pearly eight in a 
thousand have professed such a change; and that the pro- 
fession means something may be inferred from the fact 
that the 164 members of the Congregational Association 
of Christian Chinese contributed last year out of their 
small earnings about $1,300 for the prosecution of Chris- 
tian missions, or nearly $% apiece.’’ 


A Remarkable Baptism.—An inmate of the St. Cather- 
ine’s Roman Catholic Hospital of Brooklyn, reared a Pro- 
testant, approaching death, desiring Protestant baptism. 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith was sent for, and in the presence of a 
few friends and the many patients in the ward, preached 
the Gospel, read the questions from the Book of Common 
Praver, and baptized the applicant, in the only method 
possible, by sprinkling. Among the witnesses were two 
Episcopalians and one Presbyterian; and a Roman Catholic 
Sister of Charity aided by bringing and holding the bowl 
of water that served asa fount. The *‘ Christian Intelli- 
gencer,’’ which narrates the incident, thus makes the ap- 
plication: 

“Who will tell us what church was there present in that 
Roman Catholic Asylum on that day, when a Baptist minister, 
recognizing the validity of sprinkling as a mode of Christian 
baptism, using the Episcopal Prayer Book, with a Sister of 
Charity to assist him 1n his office, a Presbyterian and Episco 
palian as immediate witnesses, inducted a rejoicing disciple 
into the visible kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ? Let us 
be patient. God’s love is the solvent that shall sooner or 
later mingle into one things hitherto diverse, ard which are 
evil only in sc far as they hurt that charity which is the bond 
of perfectness.”’ 


ENGLAND.—A conference on the Second Advent and mil- 
lennial reign of Christ, was held in Mildmay Hall, London, 
March 4, 5, and 6. The opening meeting was attended by 
fully 2,000 people, many of whom had traveled long dis- 
tances in order to be present. Among the speakers were 
Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, who gave a lengthy address 
on Christ’s own testimony in regard to his second coming; 
the Rev. Andrew Faussett, the Rev. D. B. Hankin, the 
Rev. Dr. Adolph Saphir, the Rev. Canon Hoare, the Rev. 
Dr. Mackay, and the Rev. Gordon Calthrop. The addresses 
were almost wholly free from every form of fanaticism, 
the spirit of the conference being very like that held in 
New York recently. The addresses were based wholly on 
Scripture and were almost entirely interpretive and ex- 
plicitive. An interesting passage in the conference was 
the special consecration by prayer of four gentlemen who 
were on the eve of their departure for Chinese missions. 
No resolutions were passed by the conference, which 
simply listened to the addresses. 





AvusTRIA.—Religious Intolerance.—Attention has lately 
been called in the English journals to the persecution of 
peasant families in Bohemia, who make the effort each 
Sunday to meet together for Bible study, singing and 
prayer, but are as regularly dispersed by the police. Over 
a year ago these persons seceded from the Romish Church 
and declined to connect themselves with the two Evangeli- 
cal churches acknowledged by Austrian law, because 
these churches do not regard conversion as essential to 
church membership. They declare themselves Evangelical, 
and acknowledge the Bible as their guide, and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism as containing their statement of doctrine. 
For this independence of thought they have been repeat- 
edly fined—in one instance $20 each, and two Sf them were 
thrust into jail for six days. Other fines or imprisonments 
hang over their heads unless their appeal to Vienna shall 
receive a favorable answer. There is little deubt, how- 
ever, but that in time a favorable decision will be reached, 
since what these poor people in the country are not allow- 
ed to do, is done every Sunday in nearly all the large 
cities of Austria. 


GLEANINGS. 
—A new Baptist Church in Saline Valley, Kan., was lately 
ruined by wind. 
—The Congregational Church at Linwood, Kan., has lately 
added nine to its membership. 
—Twenty-five converts baye been added to the Congrega- 
tional Church at Neosha Falls, Kan. 





—The Congregational Church at Manhattan, Kan., bas dou- 
bled its dimensions, to meet enlarged wants. 

—Dr. Duryea’s church in Brooklyn is wrestling with the 
question, How to provide for a debt of $80,000. 

—Tbe Illinois State Sunday-school Association will hold its 
annual convention at Bloomington, May 14 to 16. 

—A Baptist council in Minnesota declines to ordain a min- 
ister who denies the right of women to speak in meeting. 

—A Congregational Church has been organized at Albert 
Lea, Minon., and a house of worship wii! be erected at once. 

—A Congregational Church of sixteen members was lately 
organized at Verona, Iil., the secretary baptizing six of them. 

—A new Congregational Church was organized at Alden, 
Freeborn County. Minu., March 12, with a membership of 
fourteen. 

—The Methodist Book Concern of Chicago has sold forty 
thousand copies of the new Methodist Hymnal since its issue 
in Ausust last. 

—The Baptist Cburch at Malvern, Iowa, has had eighty ad- 
ditions within the year, becoming the third largest in the 
State, with three hundred members. 

—Grace M. E. Church, Indianapolis, bas been sold at sheriff's 
sale, its congregation scat’ered, and the pastor, Rev. M. Gil- 
lett. assigned to another field of lubor. 

—The preachers in St. Louis are going to discuss ‘* the Sab- 
bath and i's obsevance”’ on the third Sunday in April. Why 
not extend the agreement beyond St. Louis? 

—The membership of Latayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Collyer, pastor) is said to be the largest of any 
Presbyterian Church in the country. It numbers 1,681. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Onarga, Hl., or- 
ganised only a month ago. has since added twenty members 
to the original twenty-six. The baptism of four was by 
immersion. 

—A Massachusetts State Convention on the Sabbath ques- 
tion is to be held at Springtield May 6 and 7, and at Boston 
May 13 and 14, in which Dr. John Hall, Joseph Cook, Dr. 
Scharff, Philip Brooks and Bisbop Foster will participate. 

—The tirst of a series of conferences, under tbe auspices of 
a committee of clergymen formed two or three years ago to 
consider the relations of the Church to trades unions, was 
held in the Chapter-house, St. Paul's, London, on Saturday. 

—There seems tv be no end to Archbishop Purcell’s difficul- 
ties. Nowa quarrel has been started by the appointment of 
two rival committees—one by the Archbishop, and one by 
the Catbolic priests of the diocese to receive contributions 
for his relief. 

—The Methodist Missionury Society have made arrange- 
ments for missionary work in the int: rior of Africa. Mr 
Osgood, who 1s now in Africa, will jocate a mission post 
sowewnere in the interior, and Miss Mary A. Sharp will soon 
leave this country for work there. 

—An inhibition of the Archbisbop of York is now being 
defied by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, who insist on 
administering the diocese during the vacancy of the See, 
taking their stand on a charter granted by William the Con- 
queror, and co firmed by Henry VIII. 

—The old South Meeting-House, Boston, considers itself in 
good condition, and has increasing hopes of saving itself in 
the end. Some of its spate room has been utilized in a way 
to yield an income, and the debt is steadily decreasing. Only 
a little more than $177.000 remains t» be raised. 

—The late Robert M. Mason lJeft $25,000 to the Episcopal 
Theological Society of Cambridge ; $5,000 to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital for Free Beds; $15.000 10 the Church 
Home for Orphans and Destitute Children : $5,000 to the Bos 
ton Provident Association, und the same to Bishop Whipple. 

—High Churchism bas blossomed out in Natal in the cathe 
dral at Pretermari'zburg with a grand display of vestments, 
lights and incense. The Bishop complained, but the Dean 
ignores him, and the case has been referred to England. 
Nearly all the cathedral congregation Low attend a mission 
chapel. 

—S+-veral young women, members of the Fulton Street M. 
E. Church, of Elizabethport, N. J., have been summoned be- 
fore the investigating committee of the church on an accu- 
sation of having attended theaters, and danced. They are to 
be expelled if they do not obey the church rule which forbids 
dancing. 

—An evangelist by the name of Haskell is creating great 
religious fervor in Illinois. He is only partially educated, 
and unsectarian, but in such demand that Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Methodist clergymen invite him to fill their pulpits. 
He preaches three times a day, and appears to know the 
Scriptures by heart. 

—The twenty-second annual session of the Newark Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church was held last week at Port Jervis. 
There were in attendance about 150 clergymen. Since 1857, 
when it was set off from the New Jersey Conference '. it bas 
grown from 138 to 231 ministers, 169 to 258 churches, 15,045 to 
39,753 communicants. 

—The Chicago Theological Seininary has called a conven- 
tion for April 23, to fill vacancies in the Board of Directors 
and transact other business. One delegate may be sent from 
each of the Congregational churches in Michigan, Indiana, 
lllinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado. 

—Tompkins Avenue Methodist Church was sold last week 
under foreclosure of mortgage, and bought in by the mort- 
gagee—tbe Williamsburg Savings Bank. The trustees hope 
to make some arrangement by which they can continue to 
use it, and it is rumored tbat Miss Anna Oliver, a graduate of 
Boston Theological Seminary, will become its pastor. 

—A meeting was held at the Simpson M. K. Church, Brook- 
lyn, to discuss the itinerancy quesiion. Addresses were made 
by the Hon. Encch L. Fancher and the Rev. David H. 
Wheeler, D.D., and resolutiens were adopted declaring it to 
be the sense of the meeting that a modification of the present 
limitation of pastorates to three years is essential to the best 
interests of the Methodist Churoh. 

—The annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary. of South- 
ern Ohio, will be held at Trinity Church, Columbus, on the 
14th of May. The Director will send a special notice to each 
parish society, requesting the names of delegates. Each 
society is entitled to four delegates. It was provided at the 
last annua] meeting that the president and secretary of par- 
ish societies should be sent as delegates if possible. 

—The new religious movement for the people in Cincinnati, 
inaugurated by W. E. Hathaway, has achieved such success 
that an organization bas been formed to sustain these relig- 
ious Sunday lectures. The audiences thus far have been 
large and increasing. The case is one of those numerous 
ones which illustrate the readiness of the people to hear the 
Gospel when the Gospel is really carried to them, 





—James Ingram, minister of the Free Church at Unset, Shet- 
land, died on March 8, within a month of the completion of 
his 103d year, baving been born in Aberdeenshire on the 3d of 
April, 1776. His son, the Rev. John Ingram, who is upwards 
ot 70 years of age, and was ordained « minister in 1848, baa 
been his assistant for a considerable time. The deceased’s 
father lived to the age of 100, and his grandfather to the age 
of 105. 

—At the annual meeting of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Society in Malden, Mass., Monday evening, March 17, (Dr. 
Wollman, pastor)-a note was received from Mrs. Daniel 8. 
Stone, announcing that she will pay the balance of its debt, 
$4,669, on condition that the salary of the minister shall not 
again be lowered. She isa member of the church, and it is 
from the same estate that the recent munificent gifts to edu- 
cational i: stitutions have been made. 

—In thirty towns, from May 1874 to March 1879, the Con- 
necticut Bible Society reports 17,574 families visited, of 
of which 12,28 were American. It is noticeable that 390 Pro- 
testant families were found withouta Bible. And that of 
the families visited 2,070 do not attend any church. Of the 
families in church-reiation about 4,500, are Congregation- 
alists, 3,500 Methodists, 3,300 Romanists, 2, 509 Episcopalians, 
and 1,500 Baptists. Between six and seven hundred families 
ure reported as having no religious prefers nee. 

—The Rev. T. W. Jones, of the Congregationa! Church of 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., bas succeeded in securing substantial 
pledges to the amourt of $4,800 to pay off the debt due upon 
the church. A deficit of $800 more is necessary to save the 
building, and the pledges already made are based upon the 
securing of the whole. The mortgagee bas given notice of his 
intended foreclosure on the first of next May. Mr. Jones 
has the heartiest endursement of the Rev. Joseph Cook and 
Dr. Holbrook, Secretary of the State Howe Missiou Society. 

-~-Tbe propesed removal of Rev. Pr. Lorimer, the pastor of 
the Tremont Temple, Boston, to Chicago, at the callof the 
First Baptist Church in the latter city, grows out of no fric- 
tion or difficulty in bis present work, saving a failure on the 
part of bis people to appreciate the load be carries, and his 
conviction of the necessity of relief in sume form or meas- 
ure. He visited Chicago last week and surveyed the ground 
of his new pastorate, conducting the Friday evening prayer- 
meeting and preaching twice on Sunday. It is somewhat of 
a coincidence tbat Ur. Lorimer was converted under the 
preaching of Dr. Ev: rts, to whose pulpit be now succeeds. 
In spite of his early theatrical training and sensational man- 
ner, be bas shown himself to be a good and true minister of 
the Gospel, and an uncommonly effective peacber. He ad- 
dresses regularly the jargest Protestant congregation in 
Boston. 

—Dr. R. M. Hatfield, through twenty-five years, has been 
pastor to the most conspicuous Methodist churches of Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Philadelphia, and is now at Evanston, 
the Methodist educational suburb of Chicago. Tris record is 
important to bis statement, in a late sermon, that be had been 
diligently calliog to mind bis numerous acquaintances at all 
points of his ministry, in toe pulpit and out of it. in bis own 
denomination and out of it, and that the men who had done 
yeoman’s service in the courct through their generation and 
must soon retire were very rarely leaving successors of 
equal streogth: that out of a whole family of sons the emi- 
nent ministers and laymen who had brought up one to take 
their place could be counted on his fingers. The cause, he 
said. was that tne good men tailed to impress piety upon 
tueir sons as the first and iast toning needful, whether they 
went to Congress or shoved a wheelbarrow. 

MINISTERIAL PLEHSONALS. 

~—Bacon, Rev. A. M., after six years of success, has resigned 
as pastor of the Baptist Courch at Dundee, I1l. 

—Bent, Rev. Geo., is pastor of the new Congregational 
Church at Red Cloud, Neb. 

—Burch, Rev. E., late pastor of the Baptist Church at Parma, 
la., has resigned and gone to Colorada for bis health. 

—Oatchpole, Rev. L. G., has closed a four years’ pastoral 
charge of the Baptist Church at Waterloo, Wis., and taken 
cbarg? of the churches at New London and Weyauwega, Wis. 

—De Koven, Dr. James, bas left Racine College $46,000 and 
his valuable library. 

—Falkner, Bishop, for more than twelve years pastor of the 
Congregational Church of the Mediator, Brooklyn, bas re- 
signed for the purpose of entering the ministry of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

—(ibson, Dr. Otis, Methodist missionary to the Chinese in 
California, as escort to the Chinaman, Chun Pack Kirai, Esq., 
who is lecturing on the Chinese question, was in Chicago last 
week, where Mr. Chan spoke very acceptably to good houses 
on four nigbts. 

—Jewett, the famous temperance orator is suffering from 
what seems to be bis last iliness. His friends have presented 
him with a purse of $750. 

—Karcher, Rev. J. K., has become rector of the P. E. Church 
at Duluth, Minn. 

—Kimbal, Rev. C. H., of Chicago, has bad a unanimous call 
to the Second Baptist Church of Dubuque, ill. 

—Lansing, Rev. L. L., Baptist, has removed to Beloit, Wis. 

— Leland, Rev. H. C., bas been called to the Baptist Church at 
Grinnell, la. 

—Lemley, Rep. John, editor of “ Zion’s Watchman,” who was 
charged with various immoral practices, has been tried by 
the Methodist Conference at Albauy, and wholly exonerated. 

—Marsel, Rev. Arthur, is sbarply criticised by the American 
press, especially the Baptist press for his criticisw on Ameri- 
can life and manners in publisbed letters. » 

—Mears, D. O.—We regret to notice the deatb, last week, 
of the witeof Rev. David O. Mears, of Worcester, Mass. She 
was a native of Amberst, and had been out of health forsome 
years. 

—Nizxon, Rev. H. A., is called to the Baptist Church at Deer 
Creek, Ill. 

~Raymond, Dr. Miner, ot the Methodist Theological Schoo 
at Evanston, ILl., has put out the tbird and closing volume of 
bis ** Systematic Theology.’’ 

—Stuart, Rev. J. D., of Little Valley, N. Y., willsoon become 
pastor of the Congregational Cuurch at Hastings, Neb. 

—Thompson, Rev. W. W., pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Clear Creek, Kan., has just added twenty to his church, twelve 
of them being of one family—parents and teu children. 

—Varley, Rev. Henry, with bis vew tabernacie at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, will have a Jarge coffee-house in connec- 
tion with it, where eatables will be furnished at a little over 
cost. 

—Wiltama, Rev. W. D., of Otto, N. Y., has accepted the 
pastorate of the Congregationa! Church at Sterling, Kan. 
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Science and Art. 


L’ArT FoR 1879 is, according to the prospectus of M. 
Eugéne Véron, destined to surpass the preceding vol- 
umes in all that is admirable in an artistic publication. 
Those who are familiar with this extraordinary period- 
ical will wonder how this can be accomplished, but will 
send in the somewhat startling subscription price and 
confidently await developments. The review of the 
International Exposition is unavoidably protracted into 
into the current year. There are in preparation articles 
treating of the national museums of Spain, Italy, Swe- 
den, England, Belgium, Berlin, Dresden, Cologne, 
Munich, and other collections, such as those of the King 
of the Belgians and the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
that of Eisenach and that of M. Van Praet, Minister of 
the Household to the King of the Belgians. M. Coura- 
jod is preparing an account of his travels in Northern 
Italy, undertaken for purposes of artistic research; 
there will be a series of papers on the collections of the 
Palace of San Donato; essays by M. Rust, on Art in 
Switzerland; by M. Christian von Weber, on the Na- 
tional Museum of Munich; by Signor Aurelio Gossi, on 
the Museums of Florence, and by M. Ilg, on Austrian 
Architecture. Professor Sidney Colvin, the Cambridge 
expert, will continue his series on ‘‘ The Old Master- 
Eogravers.” To all subscribers there will be presented 
an etching, by M. Adolphe Lalauze, of Hans Makart’s 
great painting, ‘‘The Entry of Charles V. into Ant- 
werp.” This was one of the wonders of last year’s Ex- 
position, and received the Medal of Honor. The etched 
plate will be 219¢x11% inches—a size which is almost 
never attempted by artists in this line of work. 


Two SympnHony CONCERTS were given, one, week be- 
fore last at Chickering Hall; the other, last week at 
S‘einway’s. The former, under tbe direction of M. 
Carlberg, was before a moderate audience. M. Carlberg 
is a pleasant rather than a strong conductor; conscien- 
tious and accurate, but without special interpretive 
genius. He carries the weight of the performance a 
little too much on his sboulders; it is almost an imper- 
tinence to turn to the prima donna, in a full dress con- 
cert, to indicate when she is to sing, after a rest. We have 
never heard, even under Thomas, the overture to 
‘*Tannbeuser ” given with greater strength and beauty, 
than it was given under Dr. Damrosch’s lead at Stein- 
way Hall; and the Wagner choral, by orchestra and 
Oratorio Society, was equally good. There were, how- 
ever, some defects in the vocal part of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, almost inevitable to a performance 
dependent upon a volunteer company, whose attendance 
at réhearsals cannot, in the nature of the case, be made 
compulsory. Dr. Damrosch has greatly improved in 
steadiness and quietness as a leader. 


IT WAS A BOLD, not to say an audacious thing, for 
Mr. Hanchett to come before a New York public asa 
pianist, without any sponsor, and invite absolutely in- 
dependent criticism from the press, It assumed an 
independence of critical judgment never to be found in 
a New York audience, and not always to be found in 
New York critics. The programine was a severe test; 
it included Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann 
and Rubenstein. Mr. Hanchett is American born and 
bred, never having been abroad; and he certainly de- 
monstrated the fact tbat a foreign education is not 
necessary to a finished execution. He is a remarkable 
player; but his execution is better than his conception, 
which lacked variety of thought. He seemed to us best 
in the most delicate work, his finest performance being 
the first study from Chopin. He has taken at oncea 
front rank among New York pianists; but he will have 
much to do yet before he can expect to be classed as 
the peer of our best foreign artists, such as Rubenstein 
and Madame Essipoff. 


Tue Sexes.—A recent comparison of the latest cen- 
sus returns and the most trustworthy estimates show 
that the numerical proportions of the sexes are as fol- 
lows: 


United States 983 women to 1,000 men. 
America (at large) “ “ “ 


Europe (at large). ........- ‘ 

Africa (estimated)............ 

Asia (estimated) 

Australasia (estimated) 
In a grand aggregate, therefore, of 12,000 men, there is 
a surplus of about 161 women. It is curious to note 
the difference in civilized and uncivilized countries. 


PreuisToric Races rN Firorma,.—In the “‘ Natural- 
ist” Lieut. A. W. Vogeles presents some notes on the 
excavations of the Fort Brooke mound at Tampa Bay, 
Florida. Fire-places were found in the midst of large 
quaatities of bones, many of which were human. 





These were in most cases split and somewhat calcined, 
showing that the race was probably cannibal in its 
habits. Pottery and implements were found of a prim- 
itive type. Lieut. Vogeles’ inference is that the babits 
of this people strongly resembled those of the ancient 
Danes and of the cave-dwellers of Mount Chauvaux in 
Belgium. 


THE SPENCER COLLECTION of paintings is selling 
this week under the superintendence’of Mr. S. P. Avery, 
having been on exhibition only since our ‘ast issue. It 
embraces examples of nearly all the great contemporary 
painters of Europe, but contains so little in the style of 
the modern Munich school that it does not althogether 
secure the approbation of those connoisseurs who little 
care how the paint is put on, if only it is paint. 


THE SCRAPER as an artistic tool has not enjoyed much 
commendation at the hands of critics, but Mr. Hamer- 
ton commends Delacroix for his strong belief (as ex- 
pressed in his letters recently collected by M. Burty), in 
the good of scraping out and painting over again pass- 
ages which are not perfectly satisfactory. Delacroix 
‘looked upon the scraper as one of the most valuable 
tools in an artist’s possession.” 


Tue Utica Exureirion found purchasers for eleven 
thousand dollars’ worth of pictures. Forty-five out of 
about two hundred and sixty canvases were sold. 
David Johnson’s ‘‘ Lake George” brought $1.000, the 
highest price. 


CiuMBER Hovsk, Nottinghamshire, England, was 
the scene of a fire a few days since, which destroyed or 
injured a large number of valuable works of art by the 
old masters. This house was the seat of the late Duke 
of Newcastle. 


Books and Authors. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. ' 

Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘ History of the English Reformation ” 
sustains the reputation which his ‘‘ Life of Christ” had 
given bim as a clear historical writer. It makes no call 
for the exercise of that spiritual insight, the lack of 
which is the chief defect in the previous work. He 
does not leave his readers uncertain as to the branch of 
the Protestant Church to which he belongs. In the 
preface to the American edition, which we take to be 
from his pen, for there is nothing to indicate the con- 
trary, he thus defines his position: 

“To stop Ritualism, the one sure step is to challenge this 
gross conception known as Apostolic Succession. No one 
can hold it and be logically a Protestant. He is in open 
schism, if not under the Head of that succession—the Pope. 
The true apostolic succession is that of an apostolic life. Or- 
dination, I take it, is alike expedient and becoming; but 
while 1 thankfully accept my orders from the chief office of 
the Churcb appointed to confirm them, I look for my graces 
asa clergyman to the direct bestowment of the Hoty Ghost, 
promised to true and faithful ministers, and shrink from the 
idea that he should descend to me through episcopal fingers. 
I yield to no man in my loyalty to duly constituted authori- 
ties, but I repudiate an attempt to put them on a level with 
the degraded priesthoods of false religion. A bishop isa 
chief shepherd, not a chief magician: he is a man to be hon- 
ored for his venerable office ; but be is no more than a man.” 

This has tte ring of a very vigorous Protestantism in 
it; and the book is a very vigorously Protestant book. 
There is, indeed, no alternative between belief in absolute 
ecclesiastical supremacy, founded on the divine inspira- 
tion and authority of the Vicar of God, and absolute 
independence, founded on the dcctrine that every one 
of us shall give account of himself unto God; and Dr. 
Geikie has too logical, well-trained and candid a mind 
to attempt to take up his residence in any half-way 
house. 

The English Reformation was partly political, partly 
popular. In part, it was the uprising of a people de- 
termined to be free from the domination of a foreign 
potentate. That Reformation began when William the 
Conqueror refused to do fealty to the Pope for his 
crown; became a revolt when Henry VIIL. organized a 
court independent of the Pope to decree his divorce 
from Cathrine, and was consumated with the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish armada under Elizabeth. In part, it 
was the uprising of the individual conscience, deter- 
mined to be free from priestly supremacy—Papal, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Puritan. That began in 
English history when the primitive Christians refused to 
accept the primacy of Augustine; broke out in revolt 
when the pupils of the Franciscan friars gathered 
about Simon de Montfort in the first English House of 
Commons; reasserted itself in the perpetual struggle 
against ecclesiastical despotism and the acts of suprem- 
acy in the reigns of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 
Charles I., but ig not truly consummated even yet. 
Dr. Geikie’s His}ory is only the narrative of a section 
of a great movenjent of thought, which has been by no 








1The English Reformation: How it Came About, and Why 
we Should Upholdjit. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Apple- 
ton & Co. . 





means confined to English soil, though most gloriously 
exemplified there. 

Henry VIII. was, in the Providence of God, the head 
of the Protestant Reformation in Eagland; but it would 
be absurd to call him a Protestant. Queen Elizabeth 
was for almost half a century the chief royal representa- 
tive of Protestant interests in Europe; but it is almost 
equally absurd to call her a Protestant. In doctrine 
ritual and practice the Tudors far more nearly repre- 
sented the Old Catholics than the Protestants of to-day. 
They regarded liberty of conscience as an intolerable 
heresy, and remorselessly punished its attempted exercise 
as an odious crime. They believed in the unity and su- 
premacy of the church. They demanded of the people 
as unquestioning an allegiance as Pope Gregory himself 
had ever demanded; they simply wished to transfer it 
from the Vatican to Westminster, from the Italian Pope 
to the English Tudor. Henry VIII. pressed through 
Parliament by his personal presence the law inflicting 
burning on any who should speak against the doctrine 
of the mass, and hanging against any who should 
criticise or condemn communion in one_ kind, 
the celibacy of the clergy, or auricular confession. 
Only reluctantly did he consent to the publication of the 
Bible in the English tongue; he was prevented from 
withdrawing that consent only because he dreaded 
Papacy even more than Protestantism, and it was the 
one book which kept alive the spirit of independence 
which it had summoned into life before Henry’s acces- 
sion to the throne. Queen Elizabeth was scarcely more 
Protestant than her father. Sbe retained private mass 
in her private chapel. She insisted on the most rigid 
compliance with the act of uniformity. The character 
of ecclesiastical vestments, the attitude in which the 
communion should be taken, were determined, not by 
the Church, but by the Queen despite the protests of 
some of its best spirits. So little did the Protestant 
Church under Elizabeth depart from the standards and 
methods of the Roman Catholic Church under Bloody 
Mory that only two hundred priests refused con- 
formity to the changed ritual and doctrine. When in 
the succeeding reign of Charles I., Laud imprisoned, 
pilloried and mutilated Protestants, who ventured to 
refuse to kneel at the sacrament, he was but following 
the precedents which ‘‘ good Queen Bess” had set him 
in the preceding reign. 

The Protestantism of Latimer and that of Henry 
VIII. have continued in the eburch until the present 
day. Until the accession of William and Mary that of 
Henry VIII. was in the ascendant, but that of indi- 
vidual independence was gradually growing stronger; 
since then the Protestantism of ind'vidual liberty has 
been in the ascendant, but that of a non-papal hier- 
archy has never ceased to exist. During the brief 
period in which the Presbyterians ruled England they 
did not depart from the principle of uniformity. They 
did not substitute liberty of worship for ritual, but a 
Presbyterian for an Episcopal ritual. They did not 
substitute liberty of faith and practice for allegiance; 
they endeavored, though unsuccessfu!ly, to transfer the 
allegiance of the people from bishops to Presbyters, as 
it had before been transferred from the Pope to bishops. 
Aud still the old conflict goes on. The two chief Epis- 
copal attractions to-day in Boston are the Church of the 
Holy Trinity and the Church of the Advent; the one is 
a successor of Tyndale ani Latimer, tbe other has de- 
scended from Henry VIII. and Gardiner; the one is a 
Protestant church with a reformed liturgy, the other is 
a Roman Catholic church without a Pope. 

But this conflict of ages is by no means confined to any 
denomitation, Wherever an individual, lay or clerical, 
demands the right to think for himself and to worship 
God aecording to his own conscience, there is the spirit 
of Latimer. Wherever is found a hierarchy, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian or Episcopal, that undertakes to en- 
force by eeclesiastical pains and penalties an Act of 
Supremacy, there is to be found the spirit of the Tudors. 
It is impossible to comprebend the conflicts for spiritual 
liberty of the present without tracing them back to their 
origin in the past. And thereis nosingle volume which 
will better enable English readers to do this than Dr. 
Geikie’s ‘‘ History of the English Reformation.” 


THE SYRIAC PESHITO. 

It is now twenty-eight years since Dr. Murdock’s 
translation of the Syriac Peshito version of the New 
Testament Was given to the world. His Syriac studies 
were as nearly as possible contemporary with the labors 
of the American missionaries in mastering the same 
tongue and putting forth the Bible therein among the 
descendants of the people that spoke it, and in pro- 
ducing the Sacred Scriptures for the first time in the 
modern Syriac, the debased representative of the noble 
language of tbe Peshbito. At that time the study of the 
Syriac in America was almost entirely and necessarily 
limited to those in the immediate vicinity of our better 


1 The New Testament ; or, The Book of the Holy Gospel of our 
Lord and our God, Jesus the Messiah. A Literal Translation 
from the Syriac .Peshito Version, by James Murdock, D.D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
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college libraries; much of the best Syriac literature was 
still extant only in manuscript; the present generation 
of active and productive scholars in England and Ger- 
many were children, growing up with the green blades 
of that harvest-field in which they are now industrious 
reapers. Though the Syriac New Testament literature 
was brilliant with the names of Leusden and Schaaf, 
Gutbir, Trost, Tychsen, Hutter, Tremellius and Adler, 
one fact is an index of the regard which scholars gener- 
ally paid to studies of the sort: the lines which acids 
bring out on the polished surface of meteoric stones 
were (and are) called Widmanstadtian or Widmanstedian 
marks, in ridicule of the strange, uncouth characters 
which Widmansted, or Widmanstadt, introduced to the 
knowledge of Europeans in his editio princeps of the 
Peshito New Testament in 1555. 

Tbough Dr. Murdock had quite a choice of printed texts 
to work from, he followed generally the latest, mainly 
of Lee, with all its additions and alterations from noto- 
riously later sources than the real Peshito; and thus the 
text of his translation is quite near to the famous fertus 
receptus of the Greek Testament. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether at the time Dr. Murdock could have done 
otherwise without raising an outcry against him of 
“corrupting the text;” especially as his translation is, 
if not the first, the first of any value in the English lan- 
guage. It still remains as the best, by all odds. How- 
ever, Dr. Murdock is so careful to give all needed 
information in the margin, with references to difference 
of text, that a scholar can use it to-day, with all the new 
lights, with entire reliance, and with prcfit. It need 
scarcely be said here that the pericope de adultera, John 
vii., 53, to viii., 11, as well as the second Epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, the Epistle of 
Jude, and the Apocalypse, are no part of the original 
Peshito; but Dr. Murdock’s work is none the less valu- 
able for containing them, as renderings from the later 
Syriac additions. The same remark applies to the text 
of the three heavenly witnesses (1 John v., 7), which is 
put in brackets by Dr. Murdock, with otber disputed 
passages familiar to the critic. However, as the orig- 
inal text itself of the Peshito sorely needs a new critical 
edition, it is hardly fair to complain of or criticize 
critical defects in a translation. Yet the Peshito man- 
uscripts show far less disagreement than do those of 
our Greek Testament. Nineteen-twentieths of the va- 
rious readings appear in grammatical forms, of which 
most would be fairly paralleled by the difference be- 
tween ‘‘ don’t” and ‘‘do not ” in English. 

The translation itself is a very faithful one. Dr. 
Murdock was a man of rare fairness and judicial com- 
mon sense; able to see the kernel of a matter Without 
mistaking for it a knot in the husk. His scholarship 
was broad, and thorcugh wherever possible; and besides 
its own abundant light, his mind was a very lens in abil- 
ity to transmit che clear truth to others. The faults of 
his translation are mainly owing to a necessarily imper- 
fect acquaintance with other Syriac literature, and a 
microscopic regard to Syriac idioms, which too often 
caused him to transfer a Syriac form of speech, when 
an idiomatic English expression would have been better. 
A want of smoothness and flexibility is also now and 
then noticeable, for the same reasons, Again, there is 
a litttle too close adherence to Syriac etymologies in the 
rendering, which now and then gmounts toa fault. In 
rendering the word for ‘‘apostle” by legate, for 
‘*Saviour” by vivifier, and so on, there is much less 
justification, than there would be in so rendering the cer- 
responding words of the Greek Testameut. If even be- 
fore the Greek Books were written certain words had 
acquired a technical, of; theological, or ecclesiastical 
sense, much more so would be the case with the Syriac 
translation for already existing Syrian churches. Still 
more so, when we consider that the Peshito in the form 
in which it has come down to us, is only one based on a 
translation made in the days of the Apostles; and yet 
still more so when we look at the Harclean and Philox- 
epian versions or recensions, slavish renderings of the 
Greek, dating respectively A.D. 616 and 508, which 
keep these same technical terms as in the Peshito, and 
with the same meaning as in the Greek. However, 
what the reader may thus learn of Syriac etymology will 
not hurt him. 

But this translation, with the inevitable defects, still 
stands alone as an available and accurate English 
reproduction of the Peshito; and it gives at once an 
interpretation almost if not quite contemporary with the 
sacred writers, a different set of words for things whose 
familiar sound had almost deadened the meaning, and a 
new and Jively light on many Scripture gems. No trans- 
lation breathes more of the spirit of the original with less 
congestion by the syntax, than the Peshito; and a great 
deal of this must soow itself in the English translation. 
In Luke ix., 34, for instance, a bold paraphrase is intro- 
duced to clear away an ambiguity not in the Greek, but 
which the English and the Syriac share alike in a lit- 
eral rendering. The Peshito has it: ‘‘And as he thus 
spoke, there was a cloud; and it overshadowed them; 
and they were afraid when they saw Moses and Elijah 
goup into thecloud.” In John xi., 35, our shortest 





verse in the English Bible becomes, ‘‘ And the tears of 
Jesus came;”’ which the student of the Greek Testament 
sees is at least as true a representation of the original 
as the other rendering—which indeed the Syrians might 
have chosen if they would. Again in places like John 
xi., 16, we have new light thrown on the text by the 
necessary rendering, ‘‘ Thomas, who is called the twin.” 
But just such light meets one on every page. 

In Mr. Murdock’s translation, also, the titles and 
subscriptions of the several books are given as found in 
the bulk of the manuscripts, which is the same as 
giving, in a word or two, the substance of many a tradi- 
tion formed elsewhere. 

The table of ‘‘ Lessons for Public Worship,” in one of 
the appendices, 18 of value. It follows the text of the 
later London editions; whicb, again, coincides in sub- 
stance with tbe same as given in the manuscripts. This 
table gives the book a worth to even the critical scholar, 
in ways too numerous to detail here. It is curious to see 
how this matter, originally printed in appropriate places 
as paragraph-titles in the London editions just men- 
tioned, has been carefully obscured by other titles pasted 
over them (like ballot eel-skins), in many copies that 
have been sent out for circulation in the East. The 
matter of the other appendices, concerning the biblio- 
graphy of the Peshito and other Syriac versions, with 
kindred matter, is also exceedingly valuable. When this 
translation was first made, such matter was almost inac- 
cesible in English, and it is hardly more so now. It is 
only to be regretted that in this new edition these ap- 
pendices were not brought down by additions to the 
present time. The rest of the volume could hardly be 
bettered in respect to beauty of print, clearness of page 
and proper matter and arrangement in the margin. 

For those who cannot read the Peshito in the original, 
the same language, in all probability, that Jesus and his 
disciples spoke on earth, this translation affords by far 
the best means to Eoglish readers, learned and unlearned, 
of knowing what the characteristics of the Peshito are. 
To the present generation of young ministers and Bible 
students, this new edition is an excellent help. Yet one 
should not expect to imbibe its spirit from merely con- 
sulting detached passages; it needs to be read and 
studied as a whole. 





The American Tract Society sends us two sets of flower- 
pictures, Words of Life and Wayside Flowers, very beau- 
tifully printed in colors. They are charmingly grouped, 
and very well depicted indeed. Toeach isa text. ‘Iam 
the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley ” is the text 
that goes with the lily of the valley. That is admirably 
done according to the old theological method, which made 
any text fit that sounded like the thing spoken of: but it 
so happens that the lily of the valley in Galilee is un- 
known. With the clover heads, we read, “If God so 
clothe the grass of the field.’”’ Clover is not a grass; but 
there is one little spike of grass attached to it, or connected 
with it, and noone would be so hypercritical as to com- 
plain. The daisy, the white oxeye, a little bit of grass, 
the fruit and flower of the sorrel, are grouped together 
and underneath is the text, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shall not want; He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures.”’ It would be very difficult to get anything in the 
Bible to refer to the daisy. And so the reference is as apt 
as could well be devised. Two kinds of the catkins of the 
willow and the unrolling stems of the fern represent, ‘‘ Lo! 
the winter is past, the flowers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds has come.” We do not usually 
consider the willow catkins as coming within the category 
of flowers, and there are other things more generally re- 
garded as flowers that might have been selected which 
come out equally early. The crocus is generally the very 
first flower about here that breaks the ground. In Brook- 
lyn we have the ailantus and the scilla, whilst one of 
the beech trees blossoms in autumn, and remains out 
all the winter and early spring. But the catkin is 
one of spring’s harbingers. Then there is the goldenro 1, 
the solidago, a little leaflet of sumach and some asters, with 
a row of barley and a stalk of wheat, to which is the 
legend, *‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of the Lord shall stand forever.” Here the artist 
has represented them in their most brilliant development. 
“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these ’’ would have been more appropriate. To find a text 
to suit the cyclamen would puzzle any one; the editor of this 
series has done very well. *‘ Thine eye shall see the King 
in his beauty; they shall behold the land which is very far 
off.” The cyclamen comes from Southern Europe. In the 
other series the texts have no reference to the flowers. 
Both series are very attractive, alike for the home circle 
and for Sunday-school use. 

The House and its Surroundings. Health Primer No. 3. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Everybody who is building or ex- 
pects to build a house, everybody who rents or expects to 
rent a house, and everybody who is visiting or expects to 
visit a friend who owns or rents a house, should read a 
book like this. They cannot afford not only not to study 
up the subjects discussed in its pages, but if they select 
this primer they must not skip the introduction, as is the 
wont of so many cursory readers. The adverse criticism 
we would pass upon this little volume is its conciseness, 
but we must remember it is only a primer. We know one 
family whose home was prematurely broken up by their 
neglecting to adopt the direction contained in a clause on 
page 15 in the introduction. We know another family 
who would have been saved the expense of a new base 





ment floor had they heeded a hint on page 23 of this pam- 
phlet when they built their house. We have all heard how 
a palatial home in Brooklyn was made to mourn again 
and again the loss of dear ones, simply because the drain- 
age was deficient. When will people think enough of 
their lives and the lives of their dear ones to look into 
and study the laws of their being, and learn how to build 
a house so that it shall not generate or entice disease‘ 
When will folks reverse the proportion of time and 
thought as they now stand in relation to esthetics and the 
art of living? We will hail all contributions of whatever 
size, shape or shade, which tend to lead the public mind in 
this direction. May the tide which seems to be flowing 
this way not be allowed to ebb till diphtheria ceases from 
the land, and all kindred diseases be reduced to a mimi- 
mum. Though the details in this primer mainly relate to 
city houses, it will not hurt country people to read it. 

Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
F. A. Philippi, Professor of Theology at Restock. (Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co.) Of this commentary, which is one of 
Clark’s Theological Library, only Volume I. is before us. 
Volume II., completing the work, will be issued during the 
year. The commentary is on the regulation German pat- 
tern, of which Meyer may be regarded as furnishing the 
type with innumerable imitators. It is founded on the 
Greek, and is largely verbal and critical; we must add 
that it is dry and juiceless. It neither possesses the fine 
critical acumen of Meyer, nor the spiritual comprehension 
of Godet, though it surpasses the latter and is scarcely in- 
ferior to the former in scholarship. Most of German 
criticism is controversial. With all that is boasted on its 
behalf it is less independent than that of England. Dr. 
Philippi belongs to the Evangelical school, and his hardly- 
concealed object is to counteract the criticism of the 
rationalistic commentators. Whatever a scholar, without 
special intellectual acumen or spiritual insight, but with 
patient assiduity, could do, by a patient study of the 
original and of precedent works upon it, Dr. Philippi has 
done; and for one who wishes to know what Evangelical 
scholarship has to offer in reference to rationalistic schol- 
arship it will be a valuable book. But, in our judgment, 
it is not thus that Paul is to be studied. The interpreter 
of Paul must have something of his own largeness of grasp 
and audacity of courage, and must make clear his teacher's 
meaning, not primarily by verbal criticism, which must 
play a secondary though important part, but by a sym- 
pathetic realization of his circumstances and a spiritual 
comprehension of the great truth which it was Paul's 
special mission to unfold, and which is just as applicable 
to and as much needed by the church of the nineteenth 
century as it was by the church of the first century. 

Poems of Places. New England, Vols. 1 and 2; Middle 
States. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) Mr. Longfellow has 
now reached in this series a subject which changes the 
position of the eritic. Personal associations with places, 
the moods in which the poem bas been read or in which 
the spot has been visited, have their effect. Singers and 
regions have their devotees, and a spot unknown to large 
fame, or a tender poem written only for the corner of 
some local newspaper, will be sought for in vain in the 
index. When we consider that all the song-inspiring 
region of the White Mountains, the Berkshires, the long 
romantic New England coast, with the wildness and ad 
venture that poets feed on, have only the two small vol 
umes, we wonder whether the themes have failed to bring 
forth true poetry or whether it has been ungarnered by 
the editor. The volume devoted to the Middle States, too, 
seems small to cover the grandeur of the Adirondacks and 
Niagara, the sublimity and tender beauty of the Hudson, 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna. Yet we find a very 
large number of places, and many, though not so many, 
poets enshrined here, and remembering that it is a selec- 
tion, not a collection, we are heartily grateful for the labor 
which has gathered for us so much to interpret our own 
unexpressed feelings. 

To ‘“ Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series’ has been 
added Thomas Carlyle: His Life, His Books, His Theo- 
ries, by Alfred H. Guernsey. If Mr. Guernsey had called 
his book, ‘‘ Hints of Carlyle’s Life, Books and Theories,” 
his title would have been more descriptive. He makes it 
a readable book, because it contains some of Carlyle’s 
wisest and most brilliant thoughts. The author strings 
them togetber with a running comment, pertinent, fear- 
less and frank. It is almost ridiculously frank to say that 
Thomas Carlyle became an insincere writer in his old age; 
and quite indelicate to speak of a living author as if he 
were dead, especially if his working days are not over. If 
Carlyle leaves us his autobiography, as we hope, we shall 
indeed have his theories, his work and the very heart of 
him. Until then we are grateful for this little ‘* handy vol- 
ume” of hints. 

Wells of Baca, by I. R. Macduff, D. D., from the Thir- 
tieth London Edition. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) The 
popularity of Dr. Macduff’s devotional works is marvel- 
ous, and argues forcibly for the number of the devout 
and simple souls in the Christian Church. This little book 
is intended as a solace to hours of bereavement. It has 
been rewritten and enlarged for the present edition, and 
is as the dedication page, quoting from ‘ In Memoriam,” 
asserts: 

** Short swallow flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away.”’ 

Dr. Macduff’s value to the religious world is in his poetic 

suggestiveness; his worth in this regard is very great. 


Easter Wings is a collection of some twenty-five texts 
and short excerpts from sacred literature referring to 
Easter-tide. Following the French fashion the publishers 
(Messrs. Anson Randolph & Co.) have symbolically en- 
cased their laconic issue in covers simulating the wings of a 
dove, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
y+ pene in its earliest subsequent issue. 

Publishers will confer a favor by promovtly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this reepect. Ac 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

D. APPLETON & CO. 
Buckley. A.-- The Fairyland of science $150 
Damon, W. E —Ocean Wonders 
Coupland, 3.— Personal Appe arance in Health 
and Disease. .. 
Keybuud, Mme. C.-— A Thorough Buhemienne. 
J. W. BOUTON. 

The Portfolio..... 4 1 Co} 

JOHN CHURCH & Co. 
The New Choir and Congrega- 
2 00 


Hamerton, I. 
Root, G. F.- 
tion. 


E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
Stevens, W. B. Germons. ° jeseuesosce.” Bae 
HARPER & ‘BRos. 
Quaker Cousips.... 
Lee & SHEPHARD. 


Life of Gen. — F. Butler... 1 ww 
20 


MacDonnell, A. 


BKiand, T. A. 
Foxcroft, F.—Kesurgit...... 
G. P. PUTNAM’S BONS. 
Putnam, G. H.—International Copyright..... 
Ss pa ee & WELFORD. 
Meyer, H. Handbook to the ¢ aeced 
ians. Aron 7 
(Commentary on the New Testament.) 
THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
Ossory, Bishop. (Pakenham, W. P.)—Heroes 
ot the Mission Field... 1 2 


We have also received current numbers of the 
tolowing publications 

Appleton’s Journal, Art Journal, Loternational 
Review, Popular science Monthly, National Re- 
p sitory, Farmers’ Magazine, Phrenological Jour- 
val, Indian Evangelical Review, Baptist Home 
Mission Monthly. The National sunday -schovl 
Teacner, 4 lors’ Maguzine, Sanitarian, sunday 


Afternoon, The Delincater, Missionary Herald, | 


Presbyterian Monthly Record, Primary Teachers’ 
Monthly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Dr. Alexander Winchell’s forthcoming 
book on Pre-Adamites wil make a volume 
of some 400 pages. 

—It is said that the late William Howitt, 
who has died within a few weeks in Italy, | 
has left an autobiography complete, the | 
publication of which will be a literary event 
ot great interest. 

—Miss Y 
current historical series. 
Wissener’s ‘*The Youth of Queen Eliza- 
beth” is in active preparation. 
will be a welcome one. 


Yonge is rapidly extending her 


—A. W. Tyler, formerly the Astor Libra- | 


rian and more recently bbraman of Hop 
kin’s University, delivers five lectures in 
the chapel of Broadway Tabernacle on the 
history of the New Testament, on Tuesdays, | 
beginning April 5. 

—Mr. Charles Dickens—how strange it 


seems to be still writing that old name—is | 


compiling a ‘“ Dictionary of London,” an 
epitome of all sorts of information of a 


practical sort about the English metropolis. | 


He promises a work as unique as it will be 
useful. 

—The latest announcements for Mr. Mor- 
‘-English Men of Letters” are ‘* Pope,” 
Leslie Stephen; 
Prof. R. C. Jebb; ‘* Lander,” 
Sidney Colvin ; ** Southey, 
den: and ** Wordswortn,”’ 
H. Myers. 

—The publisher of the N. Y. ‘* World” 
sends us a circular that there is no truth in 
the rumors that the ‘* World” has changed, 


ley's 
by Mr. 
by Prof. 


by Mr. F. W. 


or is about to change, ownership; that it | 


will continue, under the editorial control of 
Wm. Henry Hurlbert, as an independent 
Democratic newspaper. 

—Mr. Quaritch has about ready a cata- 
logue of English books, for sale by him, | 
which will include five Caxtons, several | 
publications of other early English printers, 
the four folio Shakespeares, fourveen of the 
early quartos of single plays, a copy of the | 
poems of 1640, and other rarities. 


—The experiments in the British Museum | 
with the electric light have resulted success | 


fully, and it now remains to be seen whether 


the government will allow the system to be | 


permanently applied. If it does not effect 
the opening of the reading-room at night, it 
will at least promote the use of it on foggy 
days. 


—Somerschin, the German-English pub- | 
lisher, has nearly ready Parkerton’s trans- | 


lation of Miiller’s ** Life of Count Moltke,” 
with a fine engraved portrait of its subject; | 
and translations of the Barouess Marenholtz 
Biilow’s ‘Child and Child Nature,’ 
is an admirable exposition of the Froebel | 
system. 

—Bishop Colenso, whose first essays in 
Biblical criticism made such a commotion a 
few years ago, is still working away at the 
Pentateuch, and has just published Part | 
VL. of bis Examination of the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Jo-bua. His method con- 
tinues to be marked by strong theological 
animosities. 

—One of the secrets, the revelation of 
which wil prohably he reserved for another 


A translation of | 


The book | 


‘*Bentley,”’ by | 


” by Prof. Dow- | 


* which | 


generation, is the reason why ‘‘ Harper's” 
persists in its aggravating way of withhold- 
ing the names of its contributors from its 
table of contents, at the same time giving 
them out to the public through printed slips 
| sent to editors. 

| —The first printing press in the territory 
| of what is now the United States of Ameri- 
| ca, was set up at Cambridge, Mass., under 
the anspices of Harvard College, in 1638 or 
| 1639; and for sixty years it continued its 
| work there without interruption. For 
| nearly forty years no printing was done 


elsewhere in the colonies. 


| —Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., will publish 


’| at once a new work by Prof. Francis A. 


_,| Walker entitled ‘‘Money and Trade;” a 


| monograph by Henry Ammon James on 
| ‘*Communism in America,” which took the 
| John A. Porter University Prize in Yale 

College in 1875; and Symond’s important 
| work ** The Renaissance ir, Italy: The Fine 


" | Arts.”’ 


—It is a sign of the good tendencies of the 
* Atlantic” tnat one of its contributors this 
month is ‘A Workingman.’ Though a ma- 
| chinist by traje, he holds a pen very well. 
, | The growth of sympathy between culture 
j}and labor is one of the conditions of a 
| healthier state of the public system, and 
such a literary circumstance as this is an 
| expression of it. 
—Clay, Sons & Taylor, of England, have 
| lately published for John Rylands, of Strat- 
| ford, near Manchester, a new Reference 
| Bible, the peculiar feature of which is that 
| its paragraphs are numbered in the margins 
| from one to 5,810, the arrangement of chap- 
|ters and verses being still retained, and 
|that all the references, which have been 
| carefully revised and extended, are to para- 
| graph and verse. 


—Victor Hugo’s new poem, “La Pitié 
| Supréme,” is much in the same style as bis 
‘Le Pope’ of last year. It is the amplifi- 
cation of an idea: ** The universal pity, more 
especially pity for the unhappy tyrants of 
humanity, whose crime is before all else a 
terrible misfortune into which they have 
been dragged irresistibly by the fascination 
|of power and the base flatteries of their 
| courtiers, as well as by the dizziness caused 
| by the giddy height from which they behold 
the world at their feet.” 


—The following lines are circulating in 
| England with intimations of their being 
|from Walt Whitman’s poem; but, though 
|there may be some reason to conjecture 
such authorship, there is at least room for 
doubt: 
| O table! O chair! O big chair! O little chair! 
O three-legged stool! O towel, basin, pewter 

mug! 

If I adore anything, it is you, O coal-scuttle 
and the coal of tbe coal scuttle 

and particularly the housemaid who emp- 
| ties the coal-scuttie on to the fire. 
| —‘*The New York Fireside Compan- 
| ion” revives the plan of international copy- 

right first proposed by Jobn Elderkin, in 

1872. By this every re-printer of foreign 
| books would be required to pay a fixed per 
cent. on the sales of such books, to the au- 
| thors, the privilege of reprinting remaining 
|as at present, open to all. ‘The Fireside 
| Companion” argues that such an arrange- 
| ment would secure a sufficient compensation 
| to the authors, the only persons, not Ameri- 
| cans, whose interests it 1s desired to protect, 
| while leaving the business of publishing on 
the basis which it has always occupied, so 
| greatly to the public advantage. In 1872 
|Mr. Sherman introduced a bill substan- 
| tially covering this plan, from the Library 
Committee of the Senate. 

—The Macmillans have arranged with Mr. 
| J. R. Green to edit another series of small 
books, this time for the use of students, 
upon the Greek, Latin and English authors 
whose writings are taught in our schools. 
| The following numbers of the series have 
already been provided for: 


Prof. Lewis Campbell; *“Europides,”” by Prof. 
| Mahaffy; ‘* Demosthenes,” by Mr. S. H. 
Butcher; ** Livy,” by the Rev. W. W. Capes; 
|“ Cicero,”’ by Prof. A. 8. Wilkins: * Virgil,”’ by 
Prof. Nettleship; ‘“* Horace,”” by Mr. T. H. 
Ward; “ Milton,” by the Rey. Stopford A. 
| Brooke .“* Spenser,” by Prot. Hales; * Bacon,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Abbott; and “ Chaucer,” by | 
Mr. F. J. Furoivall. Of these ** Milton” and | 
*Europides’’ will be pubtished in March 
| The price of each volume, containing about | 
140 py. feap 8vo, will be Is. 6d. 

—The following is the schedule of ‘* The 
New Plutarch,” the new series of biographies 
| Projected by Marcus Ward & Co., of Lon- 
jdon: ‘Colgny and the Failere of the 


French Reformation,” by W. Besant: 


‘‘Indas Maeccabeens und the Revival of the | 


* Herodotus,” by Prof. Bryce; Sophocles by | 


Jewish Nationality,” by Lieut. C. R. Con- 
der; ‘‘ Victor Emmanuel, and the Attain- 
ment of Italian Unity,” by E. Dicey; ‘“‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the Abolition of Slavery,” 
by C. G. Leland; ‘‘Joan of Arc, and the 
Expulsion of the English from France,”* by 
Janet Tuckey; ‘‘ Alexander the Great and 
his Age,’’ by the Rev. W. J. Brodribb; 
‘*The Caliph Haroun al Raschid and Saracen 
Civilization,” by Prof E. H. Palmer; ‘‘Riche- 
lieu and his Court,” by W. H. Pollock; 
‘Hannibal and Carthaginian Civilization,” 
by Samuel Lee; *‘ Harold Fair-Hair and the 
Scandinavians,” by Erik Magnusson; 
“Charlemagne and his Time,” by Prof. 
Beesley: ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus,’’ by R. Gar- 
nett; and ‘‘Richard Whittington,” by James 
Rice. 

—Thomas Hughes is to write the sketch 
of Dickens for Mr. John Morley’s “ English 
Men of Letters;’’ and Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope that of Thackeray. Of which latter 
part Mr. Smalley says in a late letter to the 
‘** Tribune :” 

“The omission of Thackeray's name from 
the list of a’ nouncements has been remarked, 
but was a mystery to nobody who knew the 
reluctance which his family have to the writ- 
ing of the great novelist’s life. At the same 
time, a series of literary biographies which 
included Dickens and left Thackeray unnotic- 
ed would be plainly incomplete—even ludi- 
crously incomplete. That one should be taken 
and the other left would in any case be a 
mistake; that the yreater should be left and 
the lesser taken would be a misfortune. The 
difficulties have been overcome by putting 
the matter into the hands of a writer who 
was Thackeray's intimate friend, who remains 
the friend of his family, and whom his family 
ean trust to handie the subject with such 
limitations and reserves as they—rightly or 
wrongly—desire to be observed. Mr. Trollope 
declined to enter upon his task until he had 
made sure that the nearest representatives of 
Thackeray were willing it sbould be per- 
formed. Whatever discretion he may feel 
bound to observe in narrating the facts of bis 
hero’s career, Mr. Trollope will at least be 
free to discuss his work, and we shall all be 
eager for an estimate «f Thackeray by one of 
the most accomplished and popular of his 
successors.”’ 








FROM MY ARM-CHATR. 

TO THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE 
Who presented to me, on my Seventy-Second 
Birth-day, February 27, 1879, this Chair, made 
from the Wood of the Village Blackamith’s Chest- 
nut Tree. * 

.* La king, that I should call my own 
“ This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what reason, or what right divine. 
Can [ proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 

The aftiuent toliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There by the blacksmith's forge, beside the 
sireet, 
, Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 
And murmured like a hive. 


And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from the 
sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hegrthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the Past. 


The Danish king coul4 not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 


T see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the sbril! hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat! 





| And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 

| Brought back my youth again. 

| 


Tbe heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into which are 
wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


| 
| 
} 


Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 
And make these branches, leafless now so 
long, 
Blossom again in song. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


February 27, 1879 eS 
{Campridge Tribune, 


CHARLES LAMB. 


THE following new and characteristic an- 
ecdotes of Charles Lamb are well worth 
preservation. They formed a part of the 
ample recollections of the late Mr. John 
Chambers, of Lee, Kent. 

Mr. Chambers was for many years a 
colleague at the East India House of Char- 
les Lamb, of whom he had a keen apprecia- 
tion and warm admiration. He himself is 
referred to in the Essay by Elia on ‘‘ The 
Superannuated Man,” under the letters 
Ch——, as “dry, sarcastic, and friendly,” 
and in these words Lamb accurately de- 
fines his character. They probably worked 
together in the same room, or—in India- 
house language — ‘‘compound,” a term 
which Lamb once explained to mean “a 
collection of simples.” Chambers was the 
youngest son of the Vicar of Radway, near 
Edgehill, to whom Lamb alludes in his let- 
ter given at page 307, vol. ii., first edition of 
Talfourd’s ‘‘ Letters of Charles Lamb” 
(Moxon, 1837). He was a bachelor, simple, 
methodical, and punctual in his habits, 
genial, shrewd and generous, and of strong 
common sense. He lived, after his retire- 
ment from active duty in the East India 
Company’s Civil Service, at a snug cottage 
on the Eltham Road, near London, ‘ with 
garden, paddock and coach house adjoin- 
ing,” and delighted to gather round him a 
small circle of intimate friends, to whom, 
over a glass of ‘‘ Old Port,” he would relate, 
as he did with a peculiar indescribable dry 
humor, his experiences of men and things, 
and especially his reminiscences of the East 
India Company and of Charles Lamb. He 
always spoke of Lamb as an excellent man 
of business, discharging the duties of his 
post with accuracy, diligence, and punctu- 
ality. Chambers died on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1862, aged 78. It isa matter of regret 
that of all the stories he related of Lamb 
these alone are now renf®mbered, and for 
the first time written down by their hearer. 
The circumstances under which they were 
told, the humor of Mr. Chambers, and the 
running commentary with which he always 
accompanied any allusion to Lamb are 
wanting to lend them the interest, vividness, 
and charm of their actual narration. 

1. Lamb, at the solicitation of a city ac- 
quaintance, was induced to go to a public 
dinner but stipulated that the latter was to 
see him safely home. When the banquet 
was over Lamb reminded his friend of their 
agreement. ‘But where do you live?” 
asked the latter. ‘‘ That’s your affair,’’ said 
Lamb, ‘‘ you undertook to see me home, and 
Ihold you to your bargain.” His friend, 
not liking to leave Lamb to find his way 
alone, had no choice but to take a hackney 
coach, drive to Islington, where he had a 
vague notion that Lamb resided, and trust 
to inquiry to discover his house. This he 
accomplished, but only after some hours had 
been thus spent, during which Lamb drily 
and persistently refused to give the slightest 
clue or information in aid of his companion. 

2. Lamb was one of the most punctual 
of men although he never carried a watch. 
A friend, observing the absence of this usual 
adjunct of a business man’s attire, presented 
him with a new gold watch which he 
accepted, and carried for one day only. A 
colleague asked Lamb what had become of 
it. ‘*Pawned,” was the reply. He had 
actually pawned the watch, finding it a use- 
less encumbrance. 

3. On one occasion Lamb arrived at the 
office at the usual hour, but omitted to 
sign the attendance book. About mid-day 
he suddenly paused in his work and slap- 
ping his forehead as though illuminated by 
returning recollection, exclaimed loudly: 
‘“‘Lamb! Lamb! I have it;” and rushing to 
the attendance book interpolated his name. 

4. On another occasion Lamb was observed 
to enter the office hastily and in an excited 
manner, assumed, no doubt, for the occasion, 
and to leave by an opposite door. He ap- 
peared no more that day. He stated the 
next morning, in explanation, that as he 
was passing through Leadenhall Market on 
his way to the Office he accidentally trod on 
a butcher's heel. “I apologized,” said Lamb, 
“to the butcher, but the latter retorted: ‘Yes, 
but your excuses won’t cure my broken 
heel, and me,’ said he, seizing his 
knife, ‘I'll have it out of you.’"’ Lamb fled 
from the butcher and in dread of his pur- 
suit dared not remain for the rest of the day 
at the India House. This story was accepted 
as a humorous excuse for taking a holiday 
without leave. 

5. An unpopular head of a department 
come to Lamb une day and _ inquired, 
{ “Pray, Mr. Lamb, what are you about?” 

‘Forty, next birthday,” said Lamb, ‘'] 
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don’t like your answer,” said his chief. 
‘Nor I your question,” was Lamb’s reply. 
—{Algernon Black, in “‘ Macmillan’s”’ for 
March. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia 
IS THUS SPOKEN OF BY 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 
“It is a good thing to have in the house, 
and is intended to be, as indeed it is, the book 
that every one in the family will go to when 
anything ts to be done.”’ 
8vo. $5.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York, 


JUST OUT! 
THE SPRING NUMBER OF 


Ehriels’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Containing full information regarding 


Spring Fashions, Styies and Prices. 
An Invaluable Manual of Shopping. 
Only 50 Cents a year, postage paid. Single 
numbers by mail, 20 Cents. Condensed Spring 
Number sent free on receipt of 3-Cent stamp 
for postage. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 

















ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


“These short Books are addressed to the 
general public, with a view both to stirring 
and satisfving an interest in literature and its 
great topics in the minds of those who have 
to run as they read. An immense class is 
growing up, and must every year increase, 
whose education will have made them alive 
to the impor'ance of the masters of our liter- 
ature, and capable of inte!ligent curiosity as 
to tneir pertormances. The series is intended 
to give the means of nourishing this curiosity 
toan extent that shall be copious enough to 
be profitable for knowledge and life, and yet 
be brief enough to serve those whose leisure 
is scanty.” 


NOW READY: 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
PHEN. 


EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hut- 


TON. 
SHELLEY. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wivutam Biack. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By WILuiamM Mrxro. 


By Les.ik£ StTE- 


By Joun A. SyMonps. 


l2mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mat, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





NOW READY. 


Se:mons by the Rt. Rev. William B. | 


Stevens, D.D.. Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, 25 Sermons, $1.75 
** Bishop Stevens, in our opinion, bas no superior 
asa sermonizerin the whole American Church; 
and the volume will, no doubt, havea very large 
sale.’’—[Our Diocese. 


Steps to Christian Manhood, 


Daily Words for Young Men. By ROSALIND 
MARRYAT, with an Introductory Note by the 
Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, dD. 1 pages. 
Paper, 3) cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 

“There isa period in every young life, perhaps 
the m /st critical, and often the least understood, 
when buyhood is ripening into manhood, and when 
every day isastep forward into the opening re- 
sporsibilities of manly life. 

“It 1s to this period that the following pages un- 
dertake to speak. hey nave at least the merit of 
simplicity, directpess, and earnestness. Better 
still, they are outspoken about things that need to 
be frankly and courageously dealt with, and they 
recogpDize the perils of openipg manhood, not in 
one walk of life alone, but in any lot, and amid the 
most favorable surroundings. 

“some Daily Words like these, which are not 
simply hortatory, but praccical and specific in their 
counsel, seem to meet a real want in avery helpful 
= —. From Introductory Note by the Kev. Dr. 

otter. 


The Life of Faith. 


Meditations from the French, with a Preface 
by the Rev. MORGAN DIX, 8.T.D. Paper, 
i§ cents; cloth, 25 cents. 

EASTER CARDS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


By mail. post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 
for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, tog ors, Parents, Teachers, 
Founs sonte and Children. ne e 
sent free to any address ona tion, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publighers, New York. 








Now Ready in Two Volumes, price $5.00. 


THE KING'S SECRET. 
By the Duc de Broglie. 


Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis 
XV. with his Diplomatic Agents from 
1732 to 1774, 








[From the London Spectator.] 


“The work deals with an episode in the 
reign of Louis XV., already suspected in that 
monarcb’s life-time, and officially confirmed 
by an utterance of his successor, but whieh is 
now first dragged into full light. That epi- 
sode consists in a clandestine diplomatic ac- 
tion, carried on by Louis XV., behind the 
backs of his Ministers, and for ends carefully 
concealed from them. It is hard to fancy a 
situation apparently more improbable. The 
autocratic King of France, whose mere whim 
had only to be spoken to make and mis- 
make policies, chose to engage in secret 
schemes, as as if he were perforce driven to 
seek underground channels for the indul 
gence of bis propensities. It is these under- 
ground proceedings which M. de Broglie par- 
rates, in two admirably written volumes, 
Having had access to the jealously guarded 
records of the French Foreign Office, us well 
as to his own family archives (for an ancestor 
was a chief agent in these transactions), he 
has been able to illustrate thoroughly this 
hitherto mysterious chapter in history.” 


History of the Russo-Turkish 
War. 


By EDMUND OLLIER, 
Autbor of ** Franco German War.” *“ History 
of the United States.” 





Battle Fields, Sieges, &c. Vol. 1., Cloth, 
$4.00. To be complete in Two Volumes. 





If not for sale by your bookseller, will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
596 Broadway, New York. 
WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


MUSICAL THEORY 

} -s 

This latest contribution to the most important 
branch of musical literature is the ripe result of 
years of thought and experience of the foremost 
music theoriss | viag. Vf all works on the subject 
this is at once the most exhaustive in crestment 
apd popular in style; it should be in the hands of 
every student, as a buok of reference on disputed 
points it will be fuund remarkubly clear and con- 
vincing, and will eventuaily supplant every other 
work on the subject. Price $2.50. Copies mailed 
on receipt of price. 








19 BEAUTIFL L i 
Hy¥MxN TUNE 
IN VARIOUS METRES, wy 


selected from the Hymnal. The music composed 
and arranged by JOSEPH MOSENTHAL. Oblong 
quarto. Price 75 cents. 


SONGS FOR 


CHILD * 
and the 
LIKE. 


A most charming collection of fifteen delightful 
litrle none of a cheerful, buppy character. The 
music by . J. Ireland Tucker and Dr. Wm. H 
Walter. Octavo, tinted paper, price 50 cents. 

Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
| 25 Unien Square. N. Y. 








With about 300 Illustrations and Plans of the |- 





| GIBBON’ ROME. 6 vols. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY.—An increased cir- 
culation and deserved success are secured for 
this popular series of choice novels by the 
terms of the amended postal law. The issues 
of the SEASIDE LIBRARY are now definitely 
placed among periodicals, and no change will 
be made in the rate of postage—two cents a 
pound — heretofore and now charged upon 
them. To bring such publications into the 
second class and entitle them to this low rute 
of postage, it is only necessary to print them 
at stated intervals, with dates and consecu- 
tive numbers. Mr. George Munro, the en- 
terprising pioneer in this department of 
cheap literature, puts the subscription price 
of his Library as low as one dollar a month, 
postage free. The large sales which have re- 
warded Mr. Munro's effort to popularize the 
masterpieces of fiction prove that he is sup- 
plying a real want. To bave cut off the pub- 
lic from this source of innocent enjoyment 
would bave been a great mistake in Congress. 
The members wisely concluded not to ob- 
struct so good a work by meddling with the 
rate of postage on the SEASIDE LIBRARY. To 
that great majority of people who cannot 
afford to buy expensive novels these serials 
will still come as a frequent pleasure and sol- 





Latest Things in Music! 


SHEET MUSIC. 
“Where is my Boy to-Night?” 
Song and Chorus, with Piano accompani- 
ment. Mailed on receipt of 35 Cents. 


SACRED MUSIC. 

Hymn Service. 

15 Songs with Music, for the Sunday 

School. Only $10 per 100 copies; 15c. by mail. 
Gospel Hymns No. 3. 

Witb Music, $30 per 100; 35 Cents by mail. 

Words only $5 per 100: 6 Cents by mail. 
Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 

192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 
Easter Annual No. 3, 


Six beautiful Carols for Easter, $4 per 100; 
5 Cents by mail. 





If you cannot find them at the nearest Music 
Store or Bookseller's, send to 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. _ 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 





ace. Mr. Munro keeps up the the excellent THE CHURCH OFFERING. > > 


quality, while he keeps down the prices, of 
his books (single copies), as a glance at the 
latest issues advertised by him will show. 
{New York Journal of Commerce 

Now Ready, in clear, bold, handsome type : 

MONSIEUR LECOQ (2d half.) 
BY EMILE GABORIAC................... 20e. 
The vow Novels: 

BY MISS BRADDON.............. ve We. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 





BY MISS BRADDON..... 1k 
COW ARD CONSCIENCE. 
BY FREDERICK W. ROBINSON... ...... lOc. 





For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postaye 
free, on receipt of price, by GEORGE MUN- 
RO, 17 to 27 Vandewater 8t., New York. 


An Elegant Gift Boon. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, weaves: 


HEAVEN. 
In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguisb- 
ed Authors from both sides of the Atlantic. 
Introduction 
By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you are a Parent, get it: if you havea 
Home, get it; if you are bound for Heaven, get 
t; it will cheer and help you on the way. 
E) nt paper and binding. Illustrated. $2.75; 
Full Morocco, $4.50. Agents wanted. If 
there is no agent in your town, copies will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. TREAT, 
Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 

SEND for THE ORPHEUS—King’s 

Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 Chotce Music. Beat Out. 

“a o . HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
CENTS. 2% Park Piace, N. ¥. 
NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 

+1 Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & (o., 32 
Bond &t.. New York. 


THE REIGN OF THE STOICS.—History ; 
Religion; Maxims of Self-Control, self-Culture, 
Benevolence, Justice; Philosophy. With citations 
of authors guoted from on each page. By F. M. 
Holland, Cloth, 248 pages, $1.25. C. P. BOMERBY, 
Publisher, 139 Eighth St., New York, 




















HE “Crown Editions,’ $1.00 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5vols. Cloth, extra 
wilt. Hume’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
Cloth. extra 





iit. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFRLFINGER, Phila. 
New Catalogues free by 
oat os application. 


BOOKs S. KICES REPCCED. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
506 Brondway, New York. 





GIBBON, MISS MULOCK, 
HUME, JOHN W. DRAPER, 
GEORGE ELIoT, HUMB®LDT, 
CHARLES DICKENS, WILKIE (COLLINS, 
JACOB ABBOLT, J. G. WooD 
THACKERAY, G. L. CRAIK. 
SCHILLER, JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, 


The Publishers offer it at a 


be beyond t 
be adopted 


has created; it is a coadjutor of the public seh 


THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY, 


In One Hundred Volumes, 


Embraces History, Biegraphy, Travels, Natural History, Physielogy, Physical| No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
Science, Fiction, Belles-Lettres, Religion, Political Economy, | 
Geology, and other important subjects. 


“THe Propte’s LIBRARY’ combines two great advantages: 
Cheapness. it contains works upon all topies which the popular taste might reasonably be | 
expected to embrace. Among its eminent authors are: 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
BULWER, 
MISS STRICKLAND, 
WILLIAM BLACK, 
MACAULAY. 
CHARLES READE, 
SAMUEL SMILES, | 
‘ rice which is far below the aggregate price of the volumes of 
which it is composed. No other selection of books presents so varied and so large an amount of 
good poet | matter, for the money, a8 THE PEopLe’s Linrary, Cheap as it is, however, it must| No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
@ means of many individuals who would gladly avail themselves of its advantages ; | 
aod gaconsiney the Publishers suggest that in such cases the co-operative plap of purchase can 
n every Village and Country District c.ves cav be formed, so that each | 
subscriber can have, for a small investment, the free use and part ownersbip of a library of one | 
hundred volumes of instructive and entertaining reading. The People’s Library provides | 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge. It supplies a demand that the intelligence of the people 
la; its tende 


($1.38, or $12 per dozen), bas the best arranged 
and largest collection of Music for Episco- 

al Choirs ever publisbed. 6 Venites, 19 
tloria Patria, 23 Glorias, &c., &c., all in An- 
them Form, besides a large variety of Chante 
and Anthems for Christmas. EASTER an 
other Festivals Although prepared expressly 
for the Episcopal Service, the largest 
number of fine Anthems renders it one of the 
best Anthem booxs for all Choirs. 


Raster Music! Raster Carols! Raster Anthems ! 


Send for Lists. 





CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
SEMINARIES. Among mavy good 
ones may be mentioned Maude Irving, 
(75 cents), Lesson in Charity, (60 cents). 
Guardian Angel, (50 cents). Corona- 
lion, (0) cents). Culprit Fay, (#1), and 
Fairy Bridal, (50 cents). 





The present number of the WEEKLY MvsI- 
CAL Recorp is full of Easter Music, Send 
6 cents for it. 





RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, ($3 25.) 
is the most popular ever issued, as proved 
positively by the sale of hundreds of thous- 
ands of copies. Examine it. 

Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. 
843 Broadway, me. 








- Cristian Union Extras 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 1b cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 centa. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Kastern 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what ares layman’s thoughts on the sub- 











IT SUPPLIES 45,200 PAGES OF MOST INSTRUCTIVE READING. 
Sold upon Terms which Place it within the Reach of All, | 
ITS AUTHORS A GUARANTEE OF ITS EXCELLENCK, | 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— } 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
MARIA ED sEWORTH, 
GULZOT, 

CHAS, NORDHOFF, | 
J.W. DAWSON. | 





It carries the 


persons, at $2 each, or 


Fe” AGENTS WANTED, 





ssibilities of mental culture to the most remote districts. It is a valuable acqui- 
sition to the Family, Literary Societies, and Associations. Price, $100.00 per Set. 
CLUBS:—TEN persons, b ing $10 each: TWENTY persons, ayin each; FIFTY 
BN E HUNDRED A thy by paying $1 oueh, can bh ee 
§@~ Tae Peopre’s Lisrary is published by Harper & BroTuens, New York, exclusively for 
H, W. Dersy & Co., and sold only by them or their duly authorized agents, 
Send three cent stump for a complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


Address, Hl. W, DEBBY & CO,, Columbas, Ohio, 


ties are elevating; its tone is pure. 


e People’s Library, 





Comprehensiveness and | 


ject. 15 cents. 


THE PROBLEM AND IT's PEKPLEXITIRBS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of Bogland. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (" Chericus”’). THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Kev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


o. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 


| N 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, | ness Principles. A Paper read before the 


Congregatiunal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENKY WARD BEECHER. 1b 
cents. 


mer. A 2mvo pamphietof 112 pp., containing 
articies on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray. Donald G. Mitchell (lk Marvel)?“ H. 
H,,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 
No. 12. Tt e Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion atthe Ri union of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springbeld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cta. 
Sent postpa: | on receipt of price. 
t@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7 Pawe Place, Ney Jorg 
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Che Home. 


SUMMER-BLOOMING BULBS. 
By F. W. BEACH. 


HERE can be no more fascinating an emyloyment 

than the culture of summer-blooming bulbs. Cer- 
tainly no plants give a greater return in pleasure for 
the time expended-—success being the rule, and failure 
the exception. The flowers are nearly all brilliant 
and conspicuous, and maintain a freshuess and vigor 
of growth which distinguishes them from the gener- 
ality of flowering plants. 

The culture of summer-blooming bulbs differs en- 
tirely from that of the spring-flowering varieties. The 
latter, being perfectly hardy, are planted in the fall, 
bloom early in the spring, and remain undisturbed 
for several years. To this class belong the hyacinth, 
tulip, crocus, Narcissus, Tris, Scilla, and a host of 
others. The summer bulbs, on the contrary, should 
be planted in the spring. They bloom in the summer 
and require to be taken up in the fall, dried and 
kept free from frost and damp through the winter. 
All this is, however, a very simple and easy process, 
and amateurs find no difficulty in growing the bulbs 
successfully. To this class belong the Gladiolus, Am- 
aryllis Formosissima, Trigudia, Tuberose, Zephyran- 
thus, Ismene and Oxalis. 

The well-known Gladiolus is deservedly first on the 
list, and is so generally and so well known that any 
description of it seems superfluous. Surely, everyone 
grows Gladiolii! A few of the common varieties are 
to be found in almost every garden: varieties of red 
and yellow mixed; a flesh-colored pink, and some- 
times a white, slightly splashed with lilac. These are 
the Gladiolii known to the majority of people, and 
they, growers though they are, would be both aston- 
ished and delighted could they see the number of 
beautiful colors and shades displayed by the finer 
named varieties. Hitherto, the cost of these gorgeous 
flowers has been a bar to many would-be buyers. 
Three, four, and five dollars seemed a great deal of 
money to give for one bulb, and only the enthusiastic 
collector would pay it. But there has been a gradual 
reduction in price, and now the prettiest varieties 
are within the reach of all who buy flowers at all. 
Ove can have Gladiolii in every color except bright, 
clear blue, and nothing can exceed the brilliancy and 
gorgeousness of this coloring. The most intense 
scarlet; the purest white; the clearest, brightest 
yellow; rich crimson; deep maroon; delicate pink, 
and all these colors combined in every conceivable 
way, are among the number to be found. Within the 
last two years we have even seen a pure lilac, and a 
delicate ashes-of-roses. Among the more than two 
hundred that are offered it is hardly possible to find 
one that is not worth growing. 

It has been asked why so high a price is required 
for varieties that are no prettier than the cheaper 
kinds. The question is easily answered. The grower 
increases his stock of bulbs by sowing and growing 
the small bulblets that are produced every year ou 
the parent bulb. Some varieties increase rapidly in 
in this way, while others bear but few of the bulblets. 
The supply of the latter must necessarily be small for 
a number of years, and the price is in proportion to 
the scarcity of the bulb. 

Gladiolii like a light, somewhat sandy soil. The 
earth should not be fertilized when the bulbs are 
planted, as this is sure to be injurious. If the soil 
needs enriching it should be doue in the fall, after 
the bulbs have been taken up. Begin planting as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, aud continue 
putting in a few bulbs every week until the middle 
of June. This will give a fine succession of bloom all 
summer. Plant the bulbs from two to four inches 
deep, according to size—the larger ones the deepest. 
The only care needed through the summer is to keep 
down the weeds. Stake them as soon as they are tall 
enough to need support, and prevent the forming of 
seed- pods by cutting down the flower stalk as soon as 
the flowers have faded. Let the leaves grow as long 
as possible—a slight frost will not hurt the plant. 
As soon as the leaves show sigus of withering take up 
the bulb; dry it in the sun and put it away for the 
winter—in any dry, frost-proof place—in paper bags. 

Unlike the gladiolii, the beautiful Amaryllis For- 
mosissima, or Jacobea Lily, is seldom seen either in 
old or new gardens. It is as easily cultivated, and 
though the flowers last but a short time they are 
beautiful enough to pay for the little care they need 
while forming. Like many of the Amaryllis family 
tis bulb throws up tts flower stalk before the foliage 
uppears. Early in June a short, thick stem will shoot 
up from nine to twelve inches, and soon display at its 
top a lovely, nodding lily. The color is brilliant 
scarlet, and in the sunshine it looks like velvet 
sprinkled with gold dust. This bulb should be treated 
generally like the Gladiolus. The few exceptions to 
this rule are, however, quite important. The top of 
the bulb should be very slightly covered with earth, 
aud it should never be planted later than May, as it 
is sure to flower in June whether in or out of the 
ground. The little withered scrap that you will find 
near the bulb when the planting is delayed too long 
is all the flower you will have for that seasop. Take 
up the bulb before frost and care for it as for Gladiolii. 

A bed of the gorgeous flowers of the Tigridia, or 
Mexican Tilger-flower, will make a garden brilliant 





from July to September, though each flower exists 
for but one day. The flowers are produced in con- 
tinuous succession and make the plant seem always in 
bloom. The Tigridia Conchiflora, or shell tiger- 
flower, is the best known of this family. Its flowers 
are about four inches in diameter—color, rich yellow, 
tinged and spotted with bright crimson. The Tigridia 
Paronica is not so well known, but is more brilliant 
and showy than the Conchiflora. The color is the 
brightest scarlet, spotted with pure yellow. There is 
a taller and larger variety of the latter called T. 
Paronia Grandiflora. The color of all the varieties is 
simply magnificent, and and the form is very singu- 
lar. For out-of-door decorative purposes they cannot 
be surpassed by any plant in cultivation. To get the 
best effect they should always be planted in clumps 
or masses. These bulbs require exactly the same 
treatment as the Gladiolii but will not bear the slight- 
est frost. They increase rapidly. A few bulbs, after 
some years of planting, will multiply sufficiently to 
fil! a large bed. It is useless to pick them when open 
—they close so soon. When needed for use, the buds 
should be cut the night before. They will open the 
next day, in water. 

It is only necessary to mention the Tuberose as be- 
longing to this class of bulbs. [tis too well known 
to need description. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that it must be started early, to prevent the 
first frosts destroying the flowers. Another point to 
be borne in mind is, that the Tuberose, unlike other 
bulbs, flowers but once. When it has bloomed once, 
the end of that bulb hascome. The offshoots may be 
preserved, and, in two years, these will be ready to 
flower. 

Very few persous are familiar with the delicate 
Zephranetus—the Easter Lily of Florida—yet all 
flower lovers would be charmed with their perfect 
shape, lovely tints, and the ease with which they may 
be grown. They belong to the Amaryllis family and, 
like the Jacobea Lily, the flowers appear before the 
foliage. There are but two or three bardy kinds, and 
these should be planted in May and cared for like 
Gladiolii, Tigridia, etc. They will bloom in June or 
July. Each tiny bulb producing one, and sometimes 
two, large, star-shaped flowers. Z. Rosea, is a lovely 
species with rosy-pink, lily-like flowers that are pro- 
duced profusely. Z. Atamasco, resembles Rosea, but 
with more delicate flowers—the rosy color changing 
to pure white as they grow old. Z. Condida isa pure 
white variety, entirely different from al) others. The 
flowers resemble a large Crocus. 

The summer-blooming Oxalis are never failing 
friends. They grow vigorously and throw out an 
abundance of their pretty pink and white blossoms 
while at the same time, their little bulbs are multiply- 
ing almost ten-fold. They make a pretty edging toa 
garden-bed—the foliage being ornamental all the 
time. The flowers are profuse, and last some time. 
The varieties are almost numberless. They need to 
be planted in the spring and taken up in the fall. 

It may be a surprise to some, to find the Ismene 
placed among summer-blooming bulbs. It is gener- 
ally supposed to need pot-culture and green-house 
treatment. And yet, with almost the same care as is 
given to the bulbs we have already described, it will 
grow and bloom beautifully in the open border. It 
is a stately, magnificent plant, resembling the Nar- 
cissus. The flowers are like the single Daffodil in 
shape, but larger than the white Garden Lily and 
very fragrant. Plant the bulbs in May, in plenty 
of sand. They will bloom in June or July. When 
taken up in the fall, put them in pots filled with 
dry earth, and keep them ina dry cellar. 








SOCLABLE ROOMS. 
By JOEL BENTON. 

N house furnishing the artistic instinct is too gen- 
erally absent. Without it in some way, our homes 
cannot be made, even with lavish expense, either 
sympathetic or cheerful. Here the artistic instinct 
will work in an humble way; it does not ask a full 
purse; it seeks the cottage as often as it does the 
gaudy mansion, and will serve all who faithfully 
invoke it. ‘It recognizes grandeur,” says Hamerton, 
“in a narrow house, and pettiness in the palace of a 

thousand chambers.” 

When a room looks cosy and inviting, you may be 
sure some deft hand has been at work there; and you 
will see brought into play the genial influence of 
home invention and skill. It is none the worse, but 
is generally the better, that this proceeds commonly 
from feminine forethought, which knows how to 
pick with native felicity what is best calculated to 
touch the heart. There is no piece of furniture so val- 
uable as the chair, which was not so much purchased 
as made under personal direction; the sofa, or side- 
board, or screen, which shows strikingly original 
treatment; or the curtains and quilts which embalm 
some mementoes of family history. The tolerable 
comfort and taste which proceed from fashionable 
furniture itself, is largely owing to the admission 
amongst 1t of a rival beauty which the particular 
home it euters has been able to superadd. 

But it is needful that rooms where we sit a good 
deal and in which we meet our friends, should not 
only have useful articles disposed about it, but there 
should also be, in addition to -pictures and tapestry, 
some trinkets of historic or artistic value. These fur- 
nish topics for thought when you are alone, and, at 





other times, ‘‘ help people to something they can talk 
about.” In warm countries the house is not of so 
much consequence, and coolness and comfort are there 
the overpressing needs; but in our cold latitude the 
best part of life is inclosed within four walls, and 
with woman’s life this seclusion continues the year 
round. Our lives take color from what they find 
here. If the rooms are cheerful they should help to 
make a cheerful household, or in some way add sun- 
piness to the temper. But if they are gloomy and 
morose, the product to be expected will be similar, 
and will tind expression in a sort of mental dyspepsia. 

Those who have read Carlyle’s ‘‘ Wilhe}m Meister,” 
aud have not forgotten Mignon’s pretty song, will re- 
call the pathos which she puts in one of her stanzas 
when she thinks of the tender home she had left be- 
hind. Even the particular rooms come back to her 
mory. Standing before the door of her protector, she 
sings: 

“* Knowest thou the house, with roof upon piles? 

The long hall glistens, the chamber smiles, 

And marble statues stand looking at me. 

Saying, * What, poor child, have they done with thee?’ ” 
as if the very furniture and material surroundings 
were bemoaning her absence. It gives a pleasant 
hint, at any rate, of the sympathy which can subsist 
between the appointments of a house and its occu- 
pants. 

When the furniture is once in the house, there is no 
better way to dispose it than to observe the posture 
it falls naturally into when disarranged by a social 
group. This will illustrate what may very well be its 
habitual attitude, and so suggest the amenities of 
social converse. It is said that a lady who peeped 
into her parlor the morning after a specially delight- 
ful party haa vacated it, and which had kept the fes- 
tivity up to a late hour, was amused to notice that 
everything was still vis a vis—the sofa talking to the 
rocking-chairs, and the tall chairs to the small ones. 
Not being an ingrained martinet, she did not push 
them back parallel with the wall again, but left them 
substantially in that order which had put them on a 
better sociable understanding with each other. And 
the hint isa good one for any one to follow. 


HINTS ABOUT ACCIDENTS. 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, FRACTURES. 
By W. H. Vai, M.D. 
WE group these classes of injuries under the same 
heading because they frequently complicate 
each other in the same accident, sometimes all three 
being caused by the same misfortune. 

Again, those having the care of the unfortunate one 
immediately after an accident are generally unabie 
to tell which form of injury they have to deal with, 
and therefore need to know what remedies are suited 
to either class of injuries, and, at the same time, what 
will not do harm to any of them. 

Bruises may be produced on any part of the body— 
are caused by the body's coming in contact, more or 
less forcibly, with some external body—aud are always 
found in the vicinity of the point of contact. 

Sprains most frequently occur at or near the ankle, 
knee or wrist joints, and are generally caused by 
indirect force applied to the extremity of the limb 
injured. Fractures are more apt to be found a few 
inches from the joints, though they are often found 
near or to extend into the joints. Sometimes they 
are located at the site of injury (when the violence of 
the accident is great) though generally they are found 
like sprains at some distance from the point of con- 
tact—as when a person falling strikes his hand against 
the ground and fractures his arm near the elbow. 

The first thing to be done when any one or two of 
the above conditions occur as the result of an acci- 
dent, is to place the sufferer in as comfortable a posi- 
tion as possible, where he can have plenty of fresh air 
and perfect quiet. It is of the utmost importance 
that all unnecessary persons should be kept out of 
sight, as not only do tney vitiate the air, but by their 
presence they increase the shock through which the 
injured one is passing. If faint the head should be 
placed as low as the rest of the body, and some cold 
water sprinkled forcibly in the face. Stimulants 
should not be given unless the shock 18 very severe, 
and then they should be administered witn care, as 
all stimulants tend to increase the state of reaction, 
which is sure to come on ina short time, and which 
state, unless controlled, is apt to run into inflamma- 
tion. 

When a bone in the extremities is broken, a joint 
spraived, or a tendon strained, it will generally give 
relief (and can do no harm) to have the limb stretched 
as hard as possible by manual strength in the natural 
direction of the limb. Then place pieces of shingie, 
covered with some soft material if possible, on either 
side of the limb and bind pretty snugly. This will 
specially give relief when it is necessary to remove 


‘the patient some distance. Should the injured limb 


prove to bea lower extremity the other limb makes 
an excellent splint. If it is au arm place it in a sling, 
which gives great relief even when the injury is near 
the shoulder. Broken ribs are best splinted by means 
of a broad band tightly pinned around the chest. 
When you are sure that you havea sprain alone to 
deal with let the joint be placed as soon as possible iu 
a pail of hot water, as hot as can be easily born, aud 
let hotter water be added from time to time, being 
careful not to scald the limb, 
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When a fracture exists cold water should be ap- 
plied; and if great heat and swelling supervene ice 
may be added to the water, and the water be caused 
to trickle over the injured part. - 

Laudanum may be added to the lotion which is ap- 
plied to relieve the pain, and witchbazel, arnica, or 
wormwood and vinegar are excellent to stop the 
swelling of the parts. 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS. 

I THINK W. P. K. is mistaken as to the growing of 
Japanese persimmons in this climate. He says the 
winter cold of Japan is for a short season as bitter as 
that of New York. That may be true, but it is not 
always the cold of winter that kills trees and plants, 
because many of the hardiest varieties pass through 
the extreme cold of winter here unharmed, but are 
often much injured or killed by the biting cold winds 
of March, and I think it will be many years before 
W. P. K. becomes surfeited by eating Japanese per- 
:immons in this climate if grown in the open air. 

I had a letter from a friend in Kentucky a few days 
since, who is a good cultivator, in which he states 
that he purchased half a dozen Japanese persimmon 
trees in 1869, and only one is now living, and that is 
going the way of the others; that is, the climate 1s 
too cold for them. CHARLES DOWNING. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question.—Please give directions for cooking spinach ? 
Answer.—Pick over carefully, rejecting all decayed 

leaves, and wash in a large pail three times, then put 
it iato an iron pot with no water except what adheres 
to it; as you drain it from the last rinsing sprinkle 
over a little salt, cover closely, set where it will cook 
without scorching. Let it cook twenty or thirty 
minutes, till quite tender, cannot give the exact time 
as that depends on the juiciness of the stalks and 
leaves. When done add butter and pepper, take it 
out in 4 perforated mold, if you have one, if not ina 
colander, and place over the pot to drain, cover 
closely to keep it hot while draining. Have two 
tablespoonfuls of cream put where it will get hot and 
some hard boiled eggs, ready sliced. When well 
drained put into a hot vegetable dish stir in the hot 
cream, place the slices of egg over the top and serve 
hot. 


Question.—Will you tell me how to prepare macaroni with 
tomato sauce ? 

Answer.—Melt two tublespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan, put to it one medium-sized onion chopped 
fine, a small piece of celery and a little parsley. Let 
it cook slowly, but carefully, lest it scorch, which 
would spoil all. When the oniun is delicately brown 
put in a pint of canned tomatoes, if in the winter, 
or a quart of fresh tomatoes in their season and boil 
for an hour; then strain through a fine sieve into a 
clean saucepan, cook until as thick as catsup; season 
with salt, pepper and butter. This should be all 
ready before cooking the macaroni, but keep gently 
simmering to keep hot till the macaroni is done. 

Put half a pound of well washed macaroni into 
boiling salt water, cook twenty minutes, then drain it 
in a colander. Place a layer of macaroni in a hot 
dish then place over ita layer of the tomato sauce, 
then another layer of macaroni, then a layer of sauce, 
having the sauce on the last thing. Set in the oven 
for five minutes and then serve very hot. 


Mrs. W., of Quincy, 1U.—To make the best vermi- 
celli soup, first prepare a rich stock from a good soup 
bone. Cut enough of the meat from the bone to filla 
frying-pan half full. Fry in butter carefully till ofa 
rich brown. While the meat is frying put the bone 
into the soup-kettle with four quarts of cold water, 
then add the browned meat and two sliced onions 
fried, but not scorched, in butter, four cloves, three 
allspice, teaspoonful of whole black pepper corns, a 
small chili or a bit of red pepper, half a teaspoonful 
of celery seed or some celery stalks. Simmer eight 
hours. Then remove the meat and set the stock away 
to cool. Next morning remove all the fat, pass the 
soup through a sieve and boil it long enough to reduce 
it one-third. Full balf an hour before diuner add 
two-thirds of a teacupful of vermicelli, and when 
quite tender serve. This, without the vermecelli, 
makes a very nice, clear soup for a dinner party, to 
which add, just before servicg, two boiled eggs cut in 
bits and half a lemon sliced. 

The fat skimmed from the stock and clarified by 
boiling till all the water disappears is good to use in- 
stead of lard, and the meat can be made into excel- 
lent croquettes. 

A Young Housekeeper.—To make real Scotch Ban- 
nocks, such as the Royal family eat when in Balmoral, 
rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into a quart 
of real sweet Scotch oatmeal; add enough cold water 
to form a stiff paste; knead well and roll as thin as 
possible. Bake ina slow oven till of a light brown. 
They are not good if not made very thin. 

Mary L., Millbury, Mass.—Put the yolks of four 
eggs to one cup of sugar and beat them together to a 
froth; put in a scant half cup of milk, and just 
enough flour to make a very thin batter, a little nut- 
meg or vanilla, then lastly add the whites, made very 
stiff. Bake ima quick oven twenty minutes and you 
will have a fine puff pudding. Eat with hard sauce. 

Sallie.—Graham gems are made by taking one pint 





of milk, one half pint Graham flour, one half pint 
wheat flour, one teaspoonful salt, and beat all together 
till smooth, then add two well-beaten eggs. Heat and 
butter the gem pans, and drop in the dough while 
they are quite hot. Fill two-thirds full. 

Inquirer.—The soapstone griddle should be rubbed, 
after taking up one mess of cakes, with brown paper 
before putting on the next, and before putting away 
should be well cleansed with sand paper. No grease 
is needed, and if cared for, as above directed, will 
always be sweet and smooth. It is better than an 
iron griddle, because there is no smoke or smell when 
baking cakes. If they are greased they will be 
spoiled. They may be a little rough at first, but using 
sand paper will soon make them smooth. 

Helen May, Chicago, 1ll.—We gave a receipt for 
cream cheese a few weeks ago but here is another. 
Three quarts sweet milk, two quarts cream, and 
enough rennet to set it. When it is set do not break 
it, but drain it as gently as possible. Lay a strong 
cloth in a hoop—any box with top and bottom out, 
well cleaned will answer. Place the curd inthe cloth, 
fold the cloth over the top, put some weight, not too 
heavy, on top to press it. The weight should be even 
covering the whole top. Let it remain under pressure 
one day, then take it from the hoop and rub with salt. 
It will be ready for the table in three or four days. 

Mrs. L. B., Montpelier, Vt.—For tapioca cream,— 
Soak one cup tapioca over night. In the morning 
put the tapioca in one quart of milk; as soon as the 
milk comes to the boiling point have ready the yolks 
of three eggs well beaten into a cup of sugar, and stir 
in; let this cook just long enough to thicken; if 
cooked too much it will whey and be spoiled. Have 
the whites ready beaten to a stiff froth and stir just 
as you remove the cream from the fire; or, after jthe 
tapioca custard is put into the dish the whites may be 
placed on top irregularly and just browned. 
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Pittle Pelle of Ploomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ROBBERY. 

rMHE fall and winter passed away and the spring 

came on, and the current of Mary’s life was like 
that of the mountain stream, which now smiles and 
sparkles in the suplight, as it runs merrily along over 
rapids and cascades, and now wanders deviously 
through gloomy dells where the water, losing its 
smiles and its gayety, sinks sadly into dark and 
troubled pools. Her heart was filled alternately 
with the most joyful anticipations and hopes, and 
with the darkest and gloomiest forebodings. The 
great source of these forebodings was the conduct 
and demeanor of her husband. It is true there was a 
certain earnest longing iv her heart which Gormly 
had never, even in the days of bis fondest apparent 
regard for her, been able to fill. Still he was her 
husband—her sole protector, she might almost say her 
only friend—and she earnestly desired to be the object 
of his love. She, however, could not but perceive 
that his affections had become almost wholly alien- 
ated from her. He was absent more and more from 
home. When he returned for a time he seemed more 
and more morose, and gloomy, and absent-minded. 
Mary would fondly have persuaded herself that he 
was preoccupied with thoughts and plans connected 
with the war, and perhaps with hazardous enter- 
prises, which he and those associated with him 
thought it not wise to communicute to a woman. 
There were, however, many indications that he was 
addicted to vicious indulgences of various kinds, and 
Mary could not but fear that the periods of his ab- 
sence from home were much more probably spent in 
amusing himself with dissolute companions, than in 
any patriotic and hazardous enterprise demanded by 
the exigencies of the times. She shut her eyes to this 
truth as long as she possibly could do so. And when 
the conviction would force itself upon her, in spite of 
all her efforts to resist it—that the husband whom 
she had so much respected and confided in was 
gradually abandoning her, and becoming a base and 
dissolute man, her heart sank within her, and she 
cried out in her sorrow and despair, Ah, me! What 
shallI do? What shall I do? 

Then, on the other hand, there were times when 
her heart was full to overflowing with a sort of semi- 
material hope and joy, which seemed to dispel all 
her anxieties and fears, and brighten up the future 
with smiles and sunshine. 

These bright and sunny hours were made more 
frequent aud their influence on Mary’s heart was 
made more complete by the joyous and happy tem- 
perament of Sophronia. ‘ Be patient a little longer,” 
she would say, when, on account of her husband’s 
long absences, or his unkind and neglectful treat- 
ment of her when he returned, Mary was inclined to 
sink into a desponding state of |mind, ‘“‘be patient a 
little longer. Many is the husband who has been 
brought back to his wife by the coming in of a child 
between them. Be patient. There is a good time 
drawing nigh.” 

Sophronia, indeed, had long since ceased to occupy 
the position of aservant in the family. There were 
two other domestics in the house, and Sophronia was 
almost always now in the presence of her mistress, 








occupying the position of a companion. She had 
become very strongly attached to her mistress and 
was a source of unspeakable comfort to her. 

Gormly had often expressed a fear that he would 
have a visit some night from the Black Spook, for he 
had a considerable amount of money in his house, 
though, as has already been said, a large part of his 
treasure was conceaied in the cellar. He had been 
extremely careful, he said, to procure this gold and 
bring it to his house in the most secret manner 
possible. Still the Black Spook had most extraordi- 
nary means ef discovering all such stores of hidden 
treasure, so that nobody was safe. 

“T am prepared for him, however,” said Gormly, 
“if he does come. I have enough to satisfy him in 
the bureau drawer, without touching our principal 
store.”’ 

The fears which Gormly thus cxpressed were des- 
tined to be realized. One night, a few mimutes after 
twelve o’clock, Mary was awakened from her sleep 
by bearing a gentle tap at the door. Immediately 
afterward the door was opened a little way and 
Sophronia’s voice was heard saying : 

“Mr. Gormly, please look out of the window.” 

Immediately afterward Sophronia disappeared. 

Gormly, now beginning to awaken, started up in 
bed and asked eagerly: 

‘* What is the matter? Look out the window? What 
for?” 

He immediately arose and went to the window. 
Half a dozen mounted horsemen were there standing 
quietly before the gate. Two of the number had just 
dismounted. One of these two answered to the de- 
scription of the Black Spook. He wore a low-crowned 
hat with a black feather in it, the form of which 
could just be distiuguished by the starlight. His feat- 
ures could not be distinctly seen, but his beard and 
whiskers were full and black. He gave the bridle of 
his horse to another trooper to hold, and advanced 
toward the door of the house followed by the other 
bandit who had dismounted. 

“Yes,” said Gormly, quietly, ‘‘they have come. 
Don’t be alarmed, Mary. They will not trouble you.” 

So saying Gormly opened the window. 

‘Mr. Gormly, I believe?” said the bandit. 

“Yes,” said Gormly, “ that is my name.” 

‘*We have a little business with you, and will thank 
you to come down and open the door,” rejoined the 
bandit. ‘‘ But take your time. Weare in no hurry. 
Come down when you are ready and open the door. 
But be quite still about it. We have no wish to dis- 
turb the neighborhood.” 

Gormly hastily put on a portion of his dress, lighted 
a lamp, and went down-stairs. He opened the door, 
and the two robbers stood before him. They did not 
appear to be armed—at least, no arms were in sight— 
but the portion of the troop which remained on their 
horses before the gate had each a formidable looking 
pistol in his hand, ready to present it at a moment’s 
notice. 

“You know what my business is Mr. Gormly, I 
suppose,” said the Black Spook. “If you are ready 
to act promptly we can settle it ina very few min- 
utes.” 

‘You wish for gold,” said Gormly. 

‘“That’s it,” said the robber. 

“T suppose I have nothing to do but to submit,” 
said Gormly. ‘‘ Wait here a moment, and I will come 
down again.” 

So saying Gormly went up to his chamber, and 
presently returned bringing with him two small bags 
of gold, containing forty or fifty guineas each. 

“T will not ask you if this is all the gold you have 
in the house,” said the robber, as he took the bags, 
“ for fear of leading you into a temptation not to tell 
the exact truth. So you will please leave this lamp 
with us, and you can retire to yourroom. We will 
not disturb you up-stairs. You can go to-bed and go 
to sleep again just as if we were ten miles away.” 

“ But, gentlemen—” said Gormly. 

‘““We have no time for conversation,” rejoined the 
robber. So saying he waved with his hand in the 
direction of tbe stairs. 

‘‘ Hear me one word,” said Gormly. . 

*“Not one word,” replied the robber. And as he 
spoke he quietly drew a pistol from his pocket and 
pointed it at Gormly’s head. 

Gormly left the lamp in the bandit’s hand and im- 
mediately went up-stairs. 

He found that Mary had gone into Sophronia’s 
room, and that she and Sophrohia were listening at 
the door of it, in the utmost trepidation and alarm. 
Gormly paid no attention to them, but stood at the 
head of the stairs, listening himself to the sounds that 
came up from below. He could hear the footsteps of 
the two men, exploring the rooms and finally going 
down the cellar stairs. After an absence of ten min- 
utes they returned again. They walked quietly—that 
is, without causing apy unnecessary noise, but they 
did not seem to make any special effort to keep silence. 
When they came to the door again, they set the lamp 
down upon the stairs, and the leader called out as if 
he was aware that Gormly and the others were listen- 
ing above: 

“Good night, Mr. Gormly. I leave the lamp here 
upon the stairs. Am excessively sorry to have been 
obliged to disturb you.” 

Almost immediately afterward the whole troop set 
off at full speed up the road which led toward the 
Highlands, and in a very few minutes the sounds died 
away in the distance, and all was still. 
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Gormly immediately descended the stairs again, 
took the lamp, and weut down into the cellar. Ina 
few minutes he returned in a towering rage, saying 
that the hiding place where he had deposited his 
treasure had beeu broken open, aud that everything 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
GREAT CHANGES. 


It was not long after this that Mary's child was 
born. He was a boy, and she named him Georgie. 
Gormly’s mind was very much occupied at the time 
in plans which he said he was meditating and matur- 
ing for a combined movement against the Black 
Spook. He seemed to have been deeply and perma- 
nently exasperated by the robbery which had been 
perpetrated upon him. 

“If the scoundrel had been contented with any 
reasonable portion of my money,” he said, ‘I would 
have submitted. But I won’t bear this. I'll let bim 
know,” he added, with a look of desperate defiance 
upon his face, * that there are other persons that cau 
contrive deep laid plans as well he.” 

Still Gormly seemed to experience quite a rising 
feeling of pride and pleasure in his boy. And this 
feeling gave Mary the greatest delight to witness. It 
revived and strengthened her hopes that Sophronia’s 
prediction might prove true. She was conscious of a 
decided effect upen her own heart, in respect to her 
feelings toward her husband, produced by the birth 
of little Georgie. As she saw the babe lying in her 
arms and found her heart full to overflowing with 
tenderness and love for every separate feature, 
she felt a new bond of affection binding her to her 
husband as the father of her child. Whenever he 
came, as he sometimes did, to smile upon and caress 
the baby as he lay in his mother’s arms, her happiness 
was doubled, and she began to think that 1t might be 
possible for her really to love her husband after all. 

Gormly’s thoughts were, however, mainly occupied, 
it was very evident, with other things. He spent a 
long time one day in carefully examining his pistols 
and putting them in perfect order. He had two men 
employed for several evenings in succession in casting 
bullets in a sort of back kitchen which the family had 
ordinarily no occasion to use. He brought a horse 
home, too, with him one day, and kept him afterward 
for some time in a small stable attached to the house, 
constantly saddled and bridled, as if ready to be used 
at a moment's notice. All these and other similar 
preparations he seemed to manage as secretly as pos- 
sible, though of course he could not wholly conceal 
them. He charged Sophronia, however, not to speak 
of anything that she observed to his wife. 

“It would only give her needless alarm,” said he. 
“The fact is, we are arranging ap attack upon the 
Black Spook. We are determined to hunt him out 
and put astop to his operations. I shall not be ex- 
posed to any special danger myself in doing it, but 
Mary would naturally think I should be, and would 
feel uneasy. It will be all over in a few days,” 

Sophronia promised to be discreet, and Gormly 
went on with his preparations, keeping everything, 
however, as much as possible out of view. 

At length, one morning in March, when Gormly 
had been absent for a day or two, Mary went out 
upon one of the little terraces near the house to look 
at the spring flowers which were just beginning to 
push their heads above the ground. It was one of 
the first warm mornings of the spring. The air was 
mild and balmy, the sun was warm, and not a breath 
was moving over the glassy surface of the water. 
Sophronia sat upon a little piazza which opened 
toward the garden, holding the baby in her arms, 
clothed warmly for the 6pen air. While Mary was look 
ing at her flowers with a heart full of that gladness 
and joy that the coming of spring brings with it toa 
temperament like hers, a man came riding down the 
road and stopped suddenly before the garden paling 
outside. Mary, who heard the sound of the horse’s 
feet, looked up to see what was coming. The horse 
she saw was splashed with mud and looked weary and 
wayworn, while his rider was rough and uncouth in 
appearance and almost as muddy as the horse. 

‘Please, ma’am,” said the man, “are you Mr. 
Gormly’s wife?” 

“Yes; Lam,” said Mary. 

“Then, ma'am, I’ve come to tell you that your hus- 
band’s burt.” 

“ Hurt?” exclaimed Mary, beginning to be greatly 
alarmed. 

* Yes, ma’am,” said the man. “He has got a bullet 
in him.” 

“A bullet in him?” exclaimed Mary, again. Then, 
findiug her strength beginning to fail her and her 
head to swim, she sank down ona seat near by. So- 
phronia ran into the house, laid Georgie in the cradle, 
and came back immediately to aid her. She raised 
her up and began to lead her toward the house. 

“Lean on me,” she said, ‘‘ Lean hardon me. You 
must come in and lie down on the sofa.” 

“There’s no call to be alarmed,” said the man, 
speaking out again from over thefence. ‘ He is not 
much hurt. It was the Black Spook that shot him. 
But he expects to get better very soon, and will come 
home to-morrow, or if he does not get better he will 
send you word.” 

By this time Mary had reached the door of the 
house and, though almost fainting, Sophronia found 
that she was holding back upon the threshhold in 





order to hear all that the man had to say. But 
Sophronia urged her to go immediately in and lhe 
down. 

“TI will then go out and bring the man in,” said 
she, *‘and you shail hear all when you are more com- 
posed.” 

So Sophronia conducted her mistress in and laid her 
upon the sofa. She unloosened her dress aud gave 
her some water, and then, as she found that the dan- 
ger of a fainting fit was passing away, she went to the 
door to call the messenger in, but he was gone. 

Mary remained during the day in a state of intense 
solicitude. The suspense and anxiety were the 
greater from the fact that there was nothing what- 
ever that she could do to relieve them. The man had 
gove away without giving them any particulars 
whatever iu respect to the manner in which her hus- 
band had received his wound, or any intimation 
where hetben was. Mary felt a longing and intense 
desire to go to him. But she did not know where to 
go, nor was there any possible means of obtaining in- 
formation. Nothing was to be done but to wait until 
Gormly should himself arrive or the promised second 
messenger should come and bring additional infor- 
mation. 

Sophronia did all she could to comfort Mary in her 
distress and to sustain her hopes by reminding her 
again and again that the messenger said that her hus- 
band was not much hurt and that there was no cause 
of alarm. Mary felt the influence of this ground of 
encouragement, but still she was oppressed al] day 
with the most gloomy apprehensions. She pressed 
little Georgie again and again to her heart, feeling 
that now more than ever she needed a protector, and 
she looked forward with very sad forebodings to the 
lonely and desolate condition in which she shou'd be 
placed if her husband were to die. Then, too, she felt 
a strong desire to see him and to nurse and comfort 
him ip his pain. 

“Ob, my busband!”’ she would exclaim to herself 
with a deep sigh. **My poorhusband! He will suffer 
and die, when if I were only with him to take care of 
him he might be saved.” 

Mary took her place at a window which commanded 
a view of the road by which the former messenger 
had come. Georgie remainedin her arms all the time 
or lay asleep near her in the cradle. At length, just 
as the sun went down, Mary’s attention was attracted 
by the sight of a wagon coming down over the hill, 
drawn by a horse nearly as much wayworn in ap- 
pearance as the one which had appeared in the 
morning. 

** Look, Sophronia,” said she. ‘*There is somebody 
coming.” 

“Ah, but they would not send 4 man ina wagon. 
They would send him on horseback,”’ said Sophronia. 

The wagon, however, came slowly down the hill, 
and stopped opposite the door. Mary hastened to the 
door, carrying Georgie in her arms, and began eager- 
ly to question the man, before he had time to descend 
from the wagon. 

* Have you brought me any news of my husband ?” 
she asked, in a very excited manner. 

* Yes, ma’am,”’ answered theman. “He is not quite 
so well as be was.” So saying he very deliberately 
fastened the horse and then came into the house. 
Mary had gone back into her room. Sophronia con- 
ducted the man iu. Mary was sitting in her easy 
chair, pale, but appearing tolerably calm, and press- 
ing little Georgie’s head closely to her bosom as if 
afraid somebody was going to take him away. 

* Your husband is not so well, and cannot be moved 
to come home yet,” said the man; “and he wants 
to haye you come and see him.” 

“Let us go, Sophronia,” said Mary, rising up sud- 
denly.” We will go immediately.” 

‘He sent this wagon to bring you,” said the man. 

“Tt is too late to go to-night,” said Sophronia. 
Then turning suddenly to the man she asked how far 
it was. 

“It would not measure much more than fifteen 
miles I suppose,” said the man, “ but the road is pretty 
bad part of the way—rough and the frost coming out 
of the ground too—so as to make it equal to twenty. 
It will take us five or six hours to go through.” 

“Won't it do to wait till morning before we set 
out!” asked Sophronia. 

** Perhaps that would do,” said the man, in an in- 
different tone. *‘‘I can’t positively say; that is, if the 
lady counts upon seeing her husband again. To- 
morrow might do, and then again it might not do. It 
might possibly be too late.”’ 

“Let us go now,” said Mary. * We will set off im- 
mediately.”’ 

**[ shall have to wait a half an hour for my horse,”’ 
said the man. 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘we will be ready in balf an 
hour.” 

** And Georgie?” said Sophronia. 

“We will take him too,” said Mary. ‘‘We must 
take him.” 

** But only think,” said Sophronia. ‘Such a ride in 


the night with such a child.” 


“Itis not atime to think,’’ replied Mary. ‘‘There 
is no alternative. My husband is dying and he has 
sent for me, and I must go. And I must not leave 
Georgie behind.” 

“Then,” said the man, “I will go to the tavern in 
the village with my horse, and will come back for 
you in about half an hour.” 

(To be continued.) 
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GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 
By CLARA BROUGHTON. 


IGHTY-three years old to-day! Ah, well, I 
must uot be impatient, but if it were God’s 
will how gladiy I would go home, now!” 

Grandmother Wells leaned back in her easy-chair, 
her poor crippled hands resting upon her lap. For six 
months she bad not left that chair except to be car- 
ried to the bed, or lounge by the window. 

She was a lovely old lady. Her complexion had 
retained much of its youthful smoothness and fair- 
ness. She bad large, tender blue eyes, and a sweet, 
childlike mouth. Her silver hais was brushed 
smoothly over her broad, noble forehead. 

Never was there a sweeter, more uncomplaining 
spirit than her's, yet she could not always resist the 
melancholy thoughts that stole over her. Forty 
years ago she had buried her husband, and now all 
their children slept by his side. 

[It was several years now, since she came to live in 
the family of her granddaughter, Mary Wilton. She 
had known many happy days there. Mary and her 
husband loved her tenderly, and as for the children, 
“grandmother” had the next place to father and 
mother in their hearts. And when sickness and in- 
firmity came upon her, and she was unable even to 
take a step alone or straighten ber poor, bent fingers, 
they all tried, by a thousand tender ministries, to 
make these weary Cays pass pleasautly and smoothly 
for ber. 

But the dear old grandmother, though she strove to 
be cheerful, could not always drive the heartache 
away. To minister to others had been the comfort 
and joy of her life, and now the smallest service 
seemed out of her power. Even her knitting must be 
laid aside. 

“If | could only feel I was some little use in the 
world!” she said to herself, mournfully, as she sat in 
her room, that bright June morning. “ But lam ut- 
terly helpless—and, poor Mary! it seems as if she had 
cares enough already! But is this not a fretful, re- 
pining spirit I am showing! Oh, Lord, make me 
cheerful and patient, willing to wait Thy time!” 

She closed her eyes, and sat silently musing, while a 
more placid and hopeful expression gradually stole 
over her face. 

A light tapping at the door aroused her; she opened 
her eyes, and said cheerfully: ‘“* Come in.” 

The door swung wide, and in filed the four oldest 
children, one after another. Herbert, a boy of nine, 
carried a bouquet of flowers in one hand, and a beau- 
tifully illuminated text in the other. Six-year-old 
Mary bore a frosted cake, crowned with a wreath of 


.flowers. Next came black-eyed Josie, one year 


younger, proudly displaying his bouquet, and a book- 
mark of his own making. Little Alice, grandma’s 
namesake, a curly-headed rogue of three, carried a 
tiny vase filled with flowers. She stepped cautiously, 
holding the vase in botb her Lttle bands, that she 
might not spill a drop of water. 

‘Why, you little dears!’’ said grandmother, as the 
small procession halted before her, ** what does this 
mean ?” 

Herbert advanced a step, holding out his gifts. He 
was a delicate, thoughtful-looking boy, with some- 
thing very winning in his face and ways. He paused 
a moment to collect his thoughts, and then said: 


* Dear grandmamma, your oldest boy 
Gives you a greeting fond to-day ; 
The winter's snow is on your hair, 
But iu your heart the flowers of May. 


* Oh! lonely would our household be 
Without your smile and words of cheer ; 
May God preserve your precious life, 
And make you long a blessing bere!" 


“You dear boy!” said grandma, her blue eyes 
bright with tears, as he laid his gifts on her lap, and 
kissed her tenderly. She had notime to say more, for 
little bright-faced Mary took his place, looking some- 
what shy, but very proud of the gift she carried: 


“ Dear grandmamma, accept this cake 
And wreath of flowers for Mary’s sake ; 
Kind bast thou ever been to me, 

May I thy little sunbeam be ! 
And the sweet lesson thou bast taught 
Bear fruit in every deed and thought!”’ 


‘Bless you little darling!” said grandma, as Mary, 
first depositing her cake on a chair, threw her arms 
around the old lady’s neck. ‘* You are my sunbeams, 
all of you. But here’s my Josie waiting to speak,” 
smiling upon him through her tears. The little fel- 
low laid his gifts upon her lap, and stood hesitating 
a moment. He was a warm-hearted, affectionate 
child, but very nervous and excitable. 

* Dear grandmamma,” prompted Herbert. 

“T know it,” said Josie indignantly, ‘‘don’t tell 

909 
_ * Dear Grandma, please accept these gifts 
With love from little Joe; 
If all the love that’s in my heart 
In words could—words coula—"’ 


“T can't sink what comes next!” hiding his face in 
grandma’s lap. Herbert’s prompting only irritated 
him, and at last grandma said in a soothing tone. 

‘There, dear little man, don’t cry. Some other time 
you shall say it to grandma, when we're alone to- 
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gether. Run to the sugar-plum drawer, and you'll 
find something there to comfort you.” 

Josie, whose tears were easily turned to smiles, 
obeyed promptly. Little Alice, at a sign from Her- 
bert, stepped forward, and resting her vase on her 
grandmother's knee, looked up with her blue confid- 
ing eyes into her face. She had more confidence than 
Josie, and it was iv clear, though lisping tones, she re- 
peated her lines: 

“ Thy little namesake offers thee 
This vase of flowers and kisses three ; 
Oh, happy may thy birthday be!” 

“You little blossom you!” said grandma, kissing 
her rosy cheek a dozen times. 

And now mamma, who had stood smiling in the 
background all this time, advanced with baby Charlie 
in her arms. 

** Dear graudma, baby is too young to repeat verses, 
but he offers you his mouth for a kiss.” . 

* Bless bis precious heart!” said grandma, kissing 
him warmly. ‘ Did you hear the children’s verses?” 

*Oh, yes; I was standing here all the time.” 

‘*Mamma wrote the verses for us,” said Herbert. 

* And Bridget made the cake,” said practical Mary. 
*T helped her.” 

“And I made the bookmark myself, all my own,” 
said little Joe, nestling up to grandma’s side. 

“And here’s a little gift from Robert and me,” said 
Mrs. Wilton. 

It was a lovely engraving, representing Christian 
and Hopeful resting in the land of Beulah. Grand- 
mother's eyes grew moist again as she looked at it. 

“Ob, how lovely that is! Thank you, Mary 
darling, and Robert both. This is a happy birthday 
indeed! Why, Robert, are you there, too?” 

“*Good-morning, dear grandmother,” said Mr. Wil- 
ton, stooping to kiss her. *‘ You look as bright as the 
morning itself! 1 was afraid the children would tire 
you,” 

‘*No—blessed little souls !—they did me good!” 

That night as grandmother lay in her bed, she said 
to her grandaughter, who was performing some little 
services for her: 

‘*God bless you all for your loving words to-day! 
It is so sweet to think I can be some little comfort 
still.” 

“You are the sunshine of our house, grandmother!” 
said Mary, warmly. ‘One of the greatest blessings 
God ever gave us!” 

Grandmother could not answer. But she fell asleep 
with a smile on her lips, an emblem of the sunshine 
in ber heart. 








BROKEN GLASS FOR POULTRY. 
By Mrs. H. TURNER. 

i IG Betty Brahma is our best hen; she lays the 

largest yellow eggs, while she is the most per- 
severing of the seven; she is also very domestic; an 
assiduous mother; never runs, gets excited and 
scratches the garden bed promiscuously like the six 
brown sisters of a far less aristocratic breed; yes, 
altogether big Betty Brahma is a very desirable hen, 
while I often wish all our chickens were nearer re- 
lated to her, or at least more like her in disposition. 

A few winters ago the snow was on the ground for 
many weeks without once going away, 80 that there 
was not a speck of gravel or earth to be seen any- 
where around our premises. Big Betty Brahma laid 
eggs, however, from the beginning of the New Year, 
while the other hens did nothing of the sort, but 
spent their time keeping warm as best they could by 
cuddling themselves, feet and all, closer into their 
feathers. Big Betty had laid nearly two dozen eggs 
when one morning the children brought into the 
house a curiosity. It was one of her eggs with a soft 
spot on one end as large as aten-cent silver piece; two 
days later there was another just like it excepting the 
soft spot was a little larger. The next egg was soft 
all over; just a yelk and white albumen enclosed in a 
cunning cag of skin, without seam or opening. The 
next egg had no bag whatever, neither was it in the 
nest, for there it lay a sad-looking mess on the hen- 
coop floor. She loid no more eggs at this time, for on 
that very day the boys brought big Betty to me to be 
doctored, and surely no patient ever needed a phy- 
sician more. Her feet and hmbs were dead looking 
and curled up. She could not stand, but flopped 
right over every time we tried her. She would not 
eat, she would not drink. She lay like one dead, ex- 
ecepting that she evidently had not lost censciousness, 
for her eye was as bright and intelligent as in her 
best days. What to do with her I did not know, and 
as I was busy preparing for company I told the buys 
to carry her to one corner of the cellar and when I 

* leisure [ would attend to her case. 

In a little while one of the boys came running ex- 
citedly to me. ‘Ob, mamma,” he said, “do please 
come down cellar just a minute. We have found out 
what is the matter. The old goose eats glass! Should 
think she would die. Do please come, mamma, and 
attend to her.” Thus importuned, I went down stairs 
to see how matters were. Big Betty, as the family 
all had called her since she was six months old, being 
at uhat time in full plumage and very large and hand- 
some, lay on his side with drooping wings and dis- 
tended neck, while the boys declared she had actually 
swallowed two small pieces of glass which happened 
to be on the cellar floor. ‘* Maybe you do not believe 
it, because you think we are mistaken?” said m 
youngest boy. “I wish I could find some more bi 





just to show you.” “‘O, yes, Ido,” I replied. ‘I have 
often seen pieces of corner-worn glass in the gizzard 
of fowls designed for the table; and there is no doubt 
they need some hard substances to reduce the un- 
ground food they eat. Perhaps she needs gravel or 
giass,’’ 1 continued, as I looked among the old bottles 
for a crecked one which could be broken into small 
pieces as an experiment. I founda discarded lamp 
chimney which was soon reduced and offered to the 
patient. Did ever sick show more zeal for medicine! 
Peck, peck, peck, peck—then a rest for a minute; 
then peck, peck, peck again, till all was eaten but a 
few pieces not brokén fine enough. ‘She is a goner 
now,” said W.; ‘she'll never get over that meal. Just 
feel of her craw gently, however, or she will be 
dreadfully cut with those sharp edges.” Sure enough, 
her craw, which had been empty as a bag of wind, 
was now as large as a turkey’s egg, and you could 
hear the glass rub together. J gave thechildren in- 
structions not to touch her craw again, but to leave 
water und corn and not disturb her. That night Big 
Betty Brahma was able to hold on to the top of the 
coal bin side, and held on all night. The next day 
she returned to her accustomed haunts around the 
hen-coops, and in a little over a week laid a good solid 
egg, and has never had a return of her sickness. 

We have had much snow this winter, but I have 
occasionally broken a cracked bottle or chimney for 
the use of the hens. They all take a few pieces but 
the brahma is the champion glass eater, while now 
and then she drives the other hens away and returns 
to finish the repast. Not a month since I chopped up 
a half pint bottle and she ate it all, excepting a few 
pieces the other hens took and the bottom which 
would not break up fine. 

I am afraid many readers may doubt the truth of 
of my statement or at any rate shake their heads and 
say it is an exaggerated newspaper yarn, but I assure 
such ones that I have not in any particular overstep- 
ped the boundary of actual fact. Whether poultry 
will eat glass or refuse it is easily tested by offering 
them a few pieces not larger than small kernels of 
corn, though perhaps chickens who are well provided 
with a variety of gravel, burnt bones and Jime would 
not take it with the same avidity as did one big Betty 
Brahma. 








A NEW NOTE FROM A BIRD. 
Dear Mr. Laicus: 

Y uname is Birdie Bluebird. I have just been on 
a+ a long journey to Fairy Land to ask the Queen 
of the Fairies for power to write-you a note because of 
some sad news Mother Goose has just brought to us all. 

She says, ‘‘ While the Parson was reading the paper 
on his sunny porch this afternoon he fell asleep, and 
the paper slipped from his lap. So she waddled up 
quietly to see what the news was in the Christian 
Union, when, oh, dear! she saw your conversation 
with Mr. Beecher about our dear little eggs; and that 
he said the Levitical law let the boys take the eggs, 
but that they must not take all the eggs and kill the 
birds too.” She also says, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher thinks it is a 
good law yet.” 

Just as she read that the Parson seemed to be un- 
easy and troubled in his sleep, so she waddled away 
down to the lake. 

Here Mother Goose quacked, quacked to Black 
Crow in the pine-tree; and Black Crow called us all 
together to hear what Mother Goose had to say. 

Then we were all made very sad; and because I 
wear the ‘royal blue” the other birds asked me to fly 
away to the Fairy Queen for aid. By flying very fast 
I soon returned, and found the birds still talking and 
planning what to write you. 

Aunty Hen said that twelve moons ago she was 
hatching her chicks in the hay-loft one day, when six 
boys came up, and, sitting quite uear, began to form 
a club to go egg hunring the next Saturday. . 

“T think,” said one nice boy, “that we ought to 
make it a rule not to take more than half the eggs 
from any nest. We'll have half and the birds half.” 

When the boys had gone Aunty Hen told all the 
poultry. So now every morning all the roosters call 
aloud and remind the hens of their agreement, to lay 
large eggs for the kind-hearted boys, but little ones 
for the cruel boys. 

Then sweet Mother Sparrow said she had heard 
that none of her little ones could fall to the ground 
without the great God saw it, and she thought if all 
our pretty eggs were stolen away he would see that 


Then all the birds asked if the Fairy Queen had 
given me power to write. Isaid yes, only she requires 
us to find all things ourselves, and I don’t see how we 
can get pen and paper and ink. 


Just then a little wren 
Said he’d give a pen, 
And with a quick will 
He plucked out a quill. 


Caw, caw, caw, Hark! hark! 
Black Crow brought birch bark. 


Robin Redbreast now, 
With a thoughtfu! brow, 
That his birds might live 
Said bis life he’d give, 
Then flew on a thorn 
And died on the lawn. 


With his life-biood for ink, 
We ask that you'll think, 





How dear to each breast 
The eggs in our nest ; 
Taking all of a bue 
You kill the birds too. 
With many tears, BIRDIE BLUEBIRD. 





WANTED.—If any boy or girl reader of the Christian 
Union wants to do a good service to Christ, here is a 
chance. Send to us for the name and address of the 
writer of this letter. Then, when we send you the 
address, ask your father to give you the postage and 
paper for wrappers, and send your copy of the Chris- 
tian Union each week after you have read it, to the 
little girl who asks for it here. And he will not forget, 
who has declared that ‘‘ whosoever gives a cup of cold 
wuter to one of the least of his children shall not lose 
his reward:” 

DEAR Sik: You may think it strange that I should write 
to you. [ama little girl, (12) twelve years old next June. I 
have a little sister the same age. We are twins; and our 
earthly father is dead. He died (4) yearago. Our mamma 
works very hard to get along. Now, what I want to ask you 
is this: Have you any back numbers of the Christian Union 
that you would sell cheaper than the regular subscription 
price? I have read the numbers of the Christian Union in 
the years 1873 and 1874; and we liked to read it so much, and 
mamma is not able to pay so much, so I thought if you would 
sell us back numbers cheaper, it would do us just as well. 
Mamma won't let us read these story papers. She says the 
stories are not true. I will close now, to wait what you say 
about it. I will put a 3c. stamp, so you can write to us. 

ELSIE M. AND Erie L. 


PUZZLES. 
ANOTHER CHAIR PUZZLE. 


Back and seat, word-squares. Sack: 1. A seizure. 2 
Proper name. 3. A preposition. 4. A temptation. Seat: }. 
A temptation. 2. A religious superior. 3. Awild animal. 4. 
A subject. Back leg: Downward. An offensive taste. Up- 
ward. An insect. Right front leg: Downward. An injury. 
Upward. A fast movement. Left front leg: Downward. A 
stratagem. Upward. A fraction. J. N. 

LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Iam compo8ed of 115 letters. 

My 57, 37, 72, 30, 21, 101, 96, 38, 80, 107, 82, 25, 20, 93, 48, 89, 98 is 
one of Bayard Taylor's novels. 

My 79, 54, 99, 69, 79, 59, 28, 68, 49 is ** making rich additions to 
American literature.” 

My 28, 16, 13, 38, 5, 94, 17, 31, 2, 32, 7, 74, 56, 8, 64, 108, 95, 82 is his 
latest work. . 

My 10, 63, 15, 70, 12, 29, 18, 87 is one of Longfellow’s prose 
works. 

My 97, 3, 73, 19, 86, 30 is a character in ** The Marble Faun.” 

My 77, 67, 38, 14, 60, 102, 62, 8&8 is one of the best satires in the 
English language. . 

My 47, 6, 113, 23, 53, 27, 41 was a Roman satirist. 

My 60, 85, 105, 76, 58, 90, 111, 103, 52, 67, 61, 44, 1, 16, 26, 22 is a 
celebrated German poet and novelist. 

My 42, 46, 88, 50, 100 is an Italian poet. 

My ®, 9, 99, 52, 84, 40, 114 is one of Racine’s dramas. 

My 115, 108, 93, 20, 51, 35, 112, 71,2 was the home of an hon- 
ored American author. 

My 55, 22, 104, 79, 110, 43, 91, 82, 92, 75, 81, 65, 113, 114, 7, 45, 5, 6 
36, 31 is one of the poems read in ** The Teat on the Beach.” 

My 86, 66, 106, 44, 34, 24, 4. 22, 78, 11, 8% is a poem of Bryant's 
from which my whole is taken. 

FLORAL PUZZLE. 

To one-sixth of a violet add two-fifths of an aster, one-half 
of a lily, one-fifth of a daisy, two-ninths of a golden rod, two- 
sevenths of a verbena, one-fourth of a blue bell, two-fifths of 
a tulip, and one-fourth of a rose, to find— 

“ A flower that soon will ope 
On many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark gien.”’ De FoRREst. * 
ANAGRAMS OF PAINTERS AND THEIR WORKS. 


Rid at best. O yes, mite! 

Any Lod. Laura Z. sings of air. 
Sober an Lone. O fresh air! 

Dan lurs. Gas at thy heat. 
Hear alp. Anna, is Tim’s done ’ 
Runter. This help save. 


Left line, the names of the artists. 
Right line, their works. 


EASY WORD SQUARE. 


M. B. H. (No. 2.) 


P|—--—--—-I/L 
T}/—--—--jL 
8 _ | T 


Fill the blanks and get three words of five letters each, with 
the following meanings: 1. To wander for prey. 2. Some- 
thing we find in the bath-room. 3. Fragrant. The letters 
that fill the blanks wiil, if correctly solved, form a comple 
word square. UNCLE Wit 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 


Initial Puzzle. Three Letter Word Squas 

HAT HAL YAM 

R M ARA 

Cc P MAR 

RANNAH 

E oO MAY 

R RK ARA 
HYP HAM RAM 

Enigma.—Madam, Adam, dam, am. M. Ada, D. mad, Ma 


M. D., A. D. Madam. 


Double Acrostic .— H °o G 
A poll Oo 
W yebhaze L 
T rundiebe D 
H omeles 8 
Oo aku M 
R ossett I 
N elly Tren T 
E ssongtlish H 


En on Celebrated Artists.—Willi ’ 
Pra wn a iam Hogarth, George 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 


or 
~s 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

BosTON OFFICE: Crocker & 21 
Bromfield Street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


Stickney, 





Vitalized Phosphates. 

A Brain and Nerve Food. Prepared from 
the brain of the ox and the germ of wheat. 
Not a laboratory compound, but a living 
phosphate. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 
packages in all forms of nervous disorders, 
overwork of the brain, weaknesses, sleepless- 
ness, and feebie digestion. It is the best pre- 
ventive of consumption. F. Crosby, 666 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. For sale by druggists. 





A Boon for Out of Town Ladies. 

Among the grievances which at this time 
afflict ladies residing at a distance from New 
York, 1s that of being unable to attend the 
opening receptions of the mammoth retail 
houses which have grown to be sucha feature 
of the spring season in New York. 

“ Ebrich’s Fashion Quarterly” certainly re- 
lieves its readers of this cause of complaint. 
The spring number, just out, is a perfect 
spring opening in itself, and contains the 
most accurate information regarding fashions, 
styles and prices; the whole embellished with 
copious and artistic illustrations. It is a com- 
plete manual of shopping for the spring sea- 
son. Published by Ehrich & Co., 287 to 295 
Eighth Avenue, New York, at 50 cents a year, 
or 20 cents a single number, postage paid. 


Howard & Co, 

Howard & Co., 264 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
make their special announcement in this is- 
sue. The price list of Waltham Watches shows 
a great reduction; in some cases twenty-five 
per cent. This house has long been favorably 
known as devoted to the interest of the retail 
buyers, for they distinctly say that if dealers 
wish to buy they must pay the same as any one 
else. Price lists will be sent free to all who 
wish them, and purchases can be made and 
woods delivered by mail. 


Albert H. Nicolay & Co., 43 Pine street, 
N. Y., have been in business for twenty-eight 
years, dealing chiefly in mining stocks on 
commission. 








Insurance Hotes. 


—No settlements have yet been made by 
the life insurance companies in the case of 
Col. Dwight, of Bingbamton, who, it will be 
remembered, insured his life for $255,000 and 
died within three months after making the 
first quarterly payments. At the time of bis 
death there was a general feeling among in- 
surance managers that Col. Dwight had en- 
deavored to shorten his life. An autopsy was 
held, and although some fifteen doctors par- 
ticipated, but three of these were satisfied 
with the result and were willing to decide of 
what Col. Dwight died. The Equitable Life is 
believed to have settled with the estate, but 
no other company has done so, in fact they 
have all declined to pay. It is likely that with. 
in a few days some very remarkable develop- 
meuts will be made in this case, and these wil) 
show the grounds upon which the companies 
refuse payment. 

—The Franklin and Emporium Fire Insur- 
ance Companies of this city have amalga- 
mated. The combination now represents 
$396,476 in cash assets, and its business is 
conducted by the following officers: Presi- 
dent, George Alger; Vice-President, Henry 
B. Mead ; Secretary, Robert M. G. Dodge. 

—Governor Robinson's veto of the bill giv- 
ing increased powers to the Superintendent of 
insurance is received with favor by the pro- 
fession. The bill added to the penalties 
already provided for the prevention of the 
making of false statements by fire and other 
companies, and contained this provision: 


“It shall be the duty of the Insurance De- 
partment of this State to take nizance of 
the provisions of this act, and, in the event of 





violation thereof by any insurance companies 
itshal) be his duty, if the company be char- 
tered by this State, to report the same to the 
Attorney General for dissolution ; and if it be 
a company chartered by any other State or 
company, it shali be his duty to revoke its 
authority to do business in this.’ 


The the 
says: 


Governor, in course of his veto, 

“This is a dangerous power to put in the 
hands of any public officer. It is an excessive 
penalty for an offense to which the law has 
already fixed a proper and sufficient punish- 
ment. It vests in the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department. the power of annihi- 
lating the business of an insurance company 
for ever so slight a violation of the provisions 
of the act sought to be amended, and makes 
it substantially his right and duty to ruin 
every company which, in his judgment, bas 
— any part of the provisions of the 
act 

—The Union Accident Company is the title 
of a new corporation just started in Maine. 
The law under which it is incorporated pro- 
vides that the capital shal! not be less than 
$100,000 nor more than $1,000,000, and that it 
shall not begin business until $100,000 shall 
have been paid in. 

—The Mayor of Brooklyn has vetoed the 
new ordinance providing for the lighting of 
the streets of that city with naphtha. The 
underwriters rejoice at this action, for such 
an extensive use of naphtha would be likely 
to increase the number of fires. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
bas been delayed in making its annual state- 
ment by the department at Albany. There is 
some difference in figuring up the reserve at 
4and 449 per cent. by two parties. As soon as 
they agree the report will be publisbed. 

The fire underwriters have not yet come 
to an agreement on the question of a uniform 
premium rate. 

—Jobn W. Barrow, a well-known merchant, 
has been elected President of the Giobe Life 
Insurance Company. 


Financial. 














FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 24, to Saturday, 
March 29 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 


Mar. 29. 


‘ funded, 1881. T. 
5s. funded, 1881, ec... 


6s, currency, § 
* Ex-diviaend. 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883... 
Alabama 5s, 1586.... 
Alabama Sa, LShé.... 
Alabama 8s, — 
Ala. 88, A.& C. 


Alabama 8s, ’93.. 
Alabama. Class A. 
Ala., Class A, small 
Alabama, Ciass B 
Alapuma, Class C.. 
Ark. 6s. F.. ’99. 1900. 
Ark. 7s, L_ R.&Ftsis 
Ark.7s, M. & L.W .. 
Ark.7s, LRP B& NO. 
Ark. 7s, M.O,&R,.R. 
Ark. 7s. A.C.R 
Conn. 6s, 1885-4... 


SFFo FTF a 22, FF TEE zi 
pet om esas * = Be 
"Act Pam: 242 


Mo.F. bs, due "4-95. 

Mo.H. & 8.J. due "86 104 

Mo.H. &8.J.due 87, Bess D. of C. Reg. bds.. 
N.Y. 68, G.R., "87... 


Foreign sacl 
60 days. 3 davs. 
4.86G@4.86 4.58% @4.89 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending March 29, 1879. 


Butter.—Receiptsfor the week were 14,391 pkgs. 
Exports. 8,808 pkgs. Old is about done; there is 
not a large surplus of it unsoid, but offerings are 
at very low prices to help a clearance. Such as is 
classed as grease goes at 4%@5c. Fair sound York 
State and Western butter, rated as “thirds,” is 
selling at 6@8c,with 9to lic. being asked for choice 
stock classed as “seconds,” and for fancy selections 
of fine old stock prices run up to perhaps 15 to 20e 
This old butter market has been knocked down 
under the hammer al! the year. All through there 
have been sales at ruinous rates. A large propor- 
tion of it ateven less than oleomargarine could 
be manufactured at. It has gone into competition 
with the lard markets of Germany, and been 
shipped to the Indies and Africa, and almost every 
knownp country of the globe. It was bought and 
consigned everywhere, because it was so cheap; 
and yet there is still herea tail end of the crop 
flopping about the market, lapeled 5 to Wc. per 
pound. A car load of butter (two year olds) arrived 


5055 


London prime bankers, 











to-day from the West. In new stock there were 
sales to-day of ten packages Western creameries, 
extras, at 29c.; but in the face of liberal receipts, 
of new, this price cannot ve maintained. Some 
extra selections of Delaware and Remsen styles 
brought 22@23c., but Northern lots of butter en- 
tire must run mighty well tu bring 20@2lc. ; and 
some such taken as they run, with a little poor in, 
had to sell from 16 to 18c. Some common new, too 
poor tor anything, bad to step down among the 
common old butter and be sold for 8@8 \c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 17,123 boxes. 
Exports, 31,460 boxes. The market is nominal. 
England filled up,and her return goods tarriffed 
out of our markets. We quote: Fancy September 
and October, 8@8c.; sound, solid, full cream, 
earlies, 5@7\c.; balf skims, 4@5c.; skims and un- 
merchantable, l@3ec. 

Eggs.—This market has been well supplied and 
very steady. Closes with sales of extras at M\c. 
and firsts at 14\c.,and Iic. freely offered fur i00- 
bbl. lots. 

Beans.—There is better demand and more life 
to the market with an advance of about 5 cts. per 
bush. Marrows, per bush., as in quality, $1.25@$1.40. 

Mediums, - » $1.20@$1.45. 

Dried Apples.—There is a good export de- 
mand for large cut qualities, and a light stock to 
meet it and rather a stiffening in price. Choice 
New York State, sliced, 
evaporated, 8@12c.; choice New York quarters, 
3e@4 ec. 

Dressed Calves, per Ib., 5@7c. 

Live Poultry.—Old roosters, 5@6c.; fowls, 
@We.; turkeys, 12@l4c. ; ducks, per pair, 65@85c. 





¢ aliternia and Other Mining Stocks. 
e buy and sell! ali Mining Stocks 

atthe San “Francisco and New York Mining Stock 
Kxchanges or elsewhere daily on commission, and 
dividends paid by usin New York; our custom 28 

ears. 

Messrs. A. H. Nicolay, 8r. and Jr., are both mem 
bers of the New York Mining Sto Stock Exchar ge. 

ALBERT ICOLAY & CO. 

Bankers, Brokers and y A 43 Pine St.. N.Y. 





UNITED STATES. 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues of Government Securities, 
bought and sold at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
COMMISSION, and on hand for immediate delivery. 

CALLED 5-208 bought or exchanged for 
Other issues On most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 





Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States $4,301,897.07 


Total Liabilities, including 
Re-insurance............. 9 £90, £05.96 
71,291.21 


2 27 G00;s83. 34 
1,971,219.83 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Somes § New York, 100 Broadway. 
ontinental J Broeklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
— tague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
gS way, ” 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879. ong 
Reserve for losses, dividends, etc. 
Capita! (paid up in cash). 
Unearned Keserve Fund, GU,384 
Net Surplus 9033, 4 

GEO. T. HOPE, ‘Crecident. 

CYRUS PBCE, Sec’y. 


= PHENIK COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. P 


OFFICES: New York, Western Union Tel. 
egraph Building, Broadway, cor. Dey St- 

Brooklyn, 1. jond 14 Court ™t. 
klyn, E. D., 98 Broadway. 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 


United benno Bonds, 
market value .. ° 
Loans on Bon i) 
rity valued at $119. 75) 
Loans on demand, (security vaiued at 


Income in U.8. during 1878.. 
Expenditures, including 





27 57 
$35: 

















par 


218,750 00 
76,375 00 


Cash ‘a Bank and Office 

Rea! Estate, unincumbe 

Premiums in course of Collection: 

Interest 

watveges, Reinsurance, Claims, Wreck- 
ing Apparatus, e 


448,962 06 
474,070 95 
256,50 00 
92,265 64 
13,4738 % 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Re-insurance 


HEN Row ELL, Pe cnt 


Paula’ —e wi ice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


5@6,; choice New York | 


10 | 


| Joun D. HEWLETT, 


$1,075,413 00 | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
Ms affairs on the 31at December, 1878, 
Premiums received on Marine 
| Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 
31st December, 1878 $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked : ; 
off Ist January, 1878...... ees cceces 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, #5. 858, 006 , 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Firé discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 
| Premiums marked (Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 
Losses paid during the 
| game period 
Returns of Pre- 
| miums and 
| Expenses. ... $859,960 58 





4,186,024 92 


2,012,784 45 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise 

| Real Estate and claims due the 

ee, estimated at.. 

| Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 

| Cash in Bank 


. 10,086,758 00 


9,084 50 
259 74 
210 9% 


Total Amount of Assets 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date allinterest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled, 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the ampere: for 

the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


alibi 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmuunp W. Cor.igs, 
Joun ELLiort, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GzorGE W. Lang, 
RopertT L. STvuarRT, 
James G, DeForReEsT, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLEs D. Leverica, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WitimaM H, Foae, 
Peter V.-KING, 
Tyos. B. CoppINeToN, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. Raven, 
Witt H. Wess, WILLIAM DgGROOT, 
CuaRLEsS P. BuRDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Prea, 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MiTH STREET AND 61TH AVENUE, N.Y. 


J. D. Jonzs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CurRTIs, 
CHARLES H. RussELL, 
James Low, 

Davin LANE, 
Gorpon W,. BURNHAM, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Wm. Stvrais, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josiag A. Low, 
Wituiam E Dopae, 
RoyvaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
C. A. Hann, 








ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND SPRING SHADES, 


WE LEADIN 


Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Coods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


FORBIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. Shae. rALOGUES MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent by mail. 30 cents per ounce. send for Circus 
lar about Knitting Silk. Address 


| BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
50 Gold, Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud 
&c., Caras. Your name neatly printed on them 
all, only 10c. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 


WANTS. 


All persons using this column must be either 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
sponsible parties as ri eliable. 




















man of rent al exgqence and a good 
4 House-Furnishing 





ness. 
‘or any specialty in either of the 
above Best references. dress 
J.H.F., ¥) Pearl 8t., New York. - 
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A Low Rate of Mortality Makes Cheap Insurance. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND [TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


INCORPORATED 38d MO. 22, 1865. 


ASSETS AT MARKET — - - - > - 
LIABILITIES, 7 - 7 - - . - 


EXCESS OVER LIABILITIES, - - - - - 


$4,319,987.62 
3,322,845.40 
$997,142.22 


MORTALITY Expasmesce 1 FROM “1866 TO 1877. 


Probable Death Losses lard of the. the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, the Standard of the Pounsyteania insurances Departament 
(511 lives), - - ‘ 


Actual Experience of the Cunguaiy during the whats a (331 lives), 


$1,517,908.00 
996,159.00 


? , $521,749.00 


Difference, - - “= . . i 








The most thorough ORGANIZATION 

IN America for execute 
WW OWS 1s THE 
MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
samples § supplies 


iw AT THE Gran Devor 
SPCCHY YU THe G 
WHAT IS cis 4, 


DRY Goons & 
Zo SON WANAMAKE OUTFITTING 
CRAND DEPOT. 
13S? CHESTNUT 1 MARK 
PHILADELPHIA. QO 
and by return mail SAMPLES AND g]e) 


PRICES witt Be SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


WINCHESTER’S 


COUGH CORDIAL, 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made. 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


Upen no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought 
and care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we haye been 
incessantly experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the 
result. We assert it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An 
assertion which experienee will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest 
degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other prepara- 
tions in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as 
any other that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be 
responsible for every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results 
is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild 
gentle, soothing expectorant properties render it especially invaluable to Cen- 
sumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has been tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & GO., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


a 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


















POSTALCARD 


















W. & J. SLOANE, 


649, 651,655 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, MARCH 
31, LARGE LINES OF 


Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 
Daghestan 


CARPETS & RUGS, 


JUST RECEIVED. 





Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, Pub- 
lic Institutions, furnished at short 
notice, and upon the most reasonable 
terms. 


Metropolitan Elevated RR., Bleecker St. Station 
New York Elevated RR., Houston St. Station. 


James McCreery & Oo.,|* 
Broadway and 11th Street. 
RECENT ARRIVALS 


SINCE OUR OPENING OF 
PARIS NOVELTIES 


IN 


DRESS GOODS 


FOR STREET COSTUMES: 
RUCBY CLOTH, 
CAMELS’ HAIR, 
VENETIAN SILK MIXTURE, 
DE BEICE, Etc. 








FOR SEASIDE COSTUMES: 
Barege De Luz, 
French Bunting, Double Width, 
Satin Stripe Barege, 
Causaline, 
Lace Bunting, Etc. 


Combination in Plaid, Stripe and Plaid Sicilenne. 


All-Wool Mousseline in Gray at 25c. per 
yard, 


FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas, 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the oniy Um- 
brellas meeting in every particular the re- 
quirements of a thoroughly good article at 
moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLO, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 


For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle 
‘ 
Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WAREROOMS, &c., 
498 £500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Spring & Summer 
UNION 


UNDER - FLANNELS. 


Two Garments in One, 
FOR 
LADIES 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
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| Brooklyn Advertisements. 












TRADE Bis 4a MARK. 


MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 


yy the leading Dry-Goods House of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., an elegantly Lliustrated Catalogue, contain- 
uv « valuable information pertaining to the coming 
ring and Summer Fashions, Address: 
AIL DEPARTMENT, ‘ 
WECHSLER ABRAHAM & CO., 
Fulton & Washington Sts.. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BUI og SHOES. 


The best Shoe ” a those made 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Falten St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are bis Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. Goods 
forwarded 
by mail or 
express. 

ll orders 
will receive 
prompt at- 
tention. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 

sisting of all the Latest we les. A Specialty mado 

of BLACK_ NECK- EAR. Aliso has the 
Agency of a TROY LAU NDRY, , +a Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa to hew. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Breoklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine Chia and Glas« Geods, Majetica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Faacy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State &t., Chicage,. 




















INN BROS, Seagues Makers. FACTORY 
47. 49, 51 and Es SP.; KEPOSITORY, 238 
and 20 FLATBUSH AYV., pear 7th Av. Brookiyn. 
Where we eeep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and s1x seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We aso apply the rubber-cushtoned aries to both 
new and already ip use 








SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 





We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.--If you want any periedieal not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


Olub Reta 
MONTHLIES. a 
: Prepaid, 
Appleton’s Journal............. *82.50 
Eacioburgh Review, Am. ed..... 3.50 


Biackw.od 's Magazine, Am. ed. 350 


British Quar. Review, “ 350 
London - * 3.50 
oa “and Stream .....ccsccveees 350 

Me JOUFDAL ......-60..ceveevees 1.75 
Fiantic Monthly..... + BD 
Harper's Monthly 7" . Bt) 


Scribper’s Mont 
BE. TEVGROUNS. 0 ccccccccccce 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 
Eclectic. 






American Agriculturist. 
Artbur’s Magazine....... oe 
Phrenological Journal........... 


- ‘BeeRabEE 
BERESSSESEESESES: 





Peene reprrepe mee nenn RS 
5s: 


RO MErsOl Foc cscccccccccescccdecs 
WEEKLIES. 

fervor’ 8 Weekly.........sseceee- $3.50 0 
Ha 8 Bazar........ occ-onesSauae 00 
Littell 8 Living Age.....-.. . 7.00 00 
he N. Y. pee. peccccccccesoee 1.70 00 
Scientife’ America biasepesececes Im 95 20 
with Sappiemest, 6.30 8.20 
Toute’ 4 COME icccs0s:00cc00s 11.45 1.75 
BITMSS. 0 ccccccccccccescescccescos 1.70 2.00 





* With Dickens engraving, $1.00 extra. 

+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant or 
Whittier, $4 50; retail price, $0.00. 

+ No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

1 Must be New Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $9.60, which is $2.40 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $19.2, for a clubof 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free forone year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.40. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Movey Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters an 
who act as agents. 





Mention this paper. 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 








6 E. 1 4th St., N. ¥. City. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upor y Advere 





tiser and the sustis stating 
Tertissment ip 


that they saw the ad 
the Christian Union 





ths J cata ithe Reabaaiaas 
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Fact und Aumor. 


—Ole Bull goes to Europe next month. 

—The Tiber is to be improved, and the old 
bridge of St. Angelo rejuvenated. 

—No drought this year in California. 
Enough rain has fallen to insure crops. 

—A University Club has been organized 
in this city under highly favorable auspices. 

—The quickest way to acquire short-hand 
is to be careless in the vicinity of a circular 
saw. 

—St. Paul’s, London, is to be surrounded 
by ornamental grounds instead of a paved 
courtyard. 

—A trout nineteen pounds in weight and 
three feet long is reported from Schoodic 
Lake in Maine. 

—To prevent your dog from forming hew 
acquaintances, fasten a sharp needle to the 
end of his nose. 

—Long Branch will have two new hotels, 
and the ocean pier is to be finished in time 
for the opening of the season. 

—When a lunrtic commits suicide he does 
not vitiate his claims for life insurance. So 
rules the Minnesota Supreme Court. 

—The ice-bridge at Niagara has nearly dis- 
appeared. The last to cross were a small- 
boy and his dog on the 12th of March. 

—Hungary sent $12,000 to Chicago in 
ashes; that restored city is now raising 
money to sendto Hungary under water. 

—Chicago’s defaulting Angell is book- 
keeper inthe business office of the peniten- 
tiary now, with a 28 pound pedal attachment. 

—A precocious Connecticut pig has dis- 
covered the art of milking, for his own 
benefit, the cows with which he is pastured. 

—‘ The horse is here. Come and get him. 
The thief has been hung,” was the despatch 
sent to a Texan farmer whose horse was 
missing. 

—A daughter of Charles Dickens has just 
met a terrible death in Australia, having 
been thrown from a carriage and fatally 
injured. 

—The fame of the Smith sisters has reached 
Japan where a lady in a Southern Province 
protests against paying her taxes unless she 
may vote. 

—Saving that he “took it for a lark’’ was 
not held by the Justice to be‘a sufficient 
plea in bar of judgment, in the case of a boy 
who stole a pigeon. 

—Changing the name of a Socialist organ 
from “Liberty” to “ Bismarck” does not 
affect the prohibitory edict against its cir- 
culation in Germany. 

—Warming one’s feet at a street grating 
is sufficient ground for arrest in Chicago if 
the offender is poor and looks as if he would 
be intoxicated if he could. 

—An old nickel mine bas been discovered 
near Lowel], Mass. It was worked for sil- 
ver some 200 years ago, but the value of a 
nickel was not then known. 

—A rumor comes from Paris that cling- 
ing dresses and pull-backs are going out. 
The new models show a tendency to the 
amplitude of years gone by. 

—A Western editor is credited with nam- 
ing his four children after four kinds of 
type, viz., ‘‘Brevier,’”’ “‘ Long Primer,” 
‘Small Pica,’’ and “‘ Pica.’’ 

—Shakespeare’s conundrum, ‘‘ What’s in 
a name?” is answered by the Syracuse 
“Times:” “If it is a Russian general’s 
name the whole alphabet is in it.’ 

—The dairy-maid pensively milked the goat, 

And pouting she paused to mutter: 

“*T wish, you brute, you would turn to milk,” 

And the animal turned to butt her. 

—‘* Romeo and Juliet” has been done into 
Bengali by a native playwright, and an- 
other is understood to be making a com- 
plete translation of Shakespeare’s works. 

—A pleasing fiction is going the rounds 
concerning‘a Chicago editor, who is building 
a magnificent mansion for himself and 
transplanting over-grown trees for his door- 
yard. 

—A number of New Yorkers have com- 
bined to build a tenement house on the plan 
of the Peabody Flats in London. It will be 
two hundred feet square, with a court in the 
middle. 

—The U.S. steamer “ Alaska’’ has been 
ordered to Sitka. She is a screw steamer of 
eleven guns, and will be able to keep the 
Indians quiet without the aid of H. M. 8. 
“Osprey.” 

—An appropriation is asked for by the 
French Chambers for the cleaning of furni- 
ture in the Elysée. A republic that inherits 
the’pa!aces of an empire has naturally a deal 
of house-cleaning to do.’ 

@—The absurd attempt was madé in Geor- 
gia to try a Voodoo or Negro medicine man 





before a negro jury for killing a patient. 
The jury was frightened out of its twelve 
senses, and brought in a verdict of ‘“‘not 
guilty” at once. 

—Accident Number One on the N. Y. 
Elevated Railway! It was a collision at 
the 42d street switch, due merely to an in- 
competent for careless switch-tender. Sev- 
eral persons were hurt, but nothing was 
broken except where the trains collided. 

—A youth of Paterson, N. J., was smitten 
last week by a something which appears to 
have been an aerolite. It burned off his 
coat and scorched him, and then vanished. 
A companion close at hand says it was like 
a ball of fire, and came down from the sky. 

—Tom Hughes, author of “Tom Brown 
at Rugby,” intends to visit the mountains 
of North Carolina and Tennessee in com- 
pany with a party of English gentlemen 
and Dr. Chas. P. Kemp of Boston, who pro- 
poses to live for some months in the saddle. 

—‘Tray,” ‘‘ Blanche,” “Sweetheart,”’ and 
all their relations of the American side of 
the family will hold a three days, levee at 
Gilmore’s Garden, beginning April 8th. 
That is to say the third annual bench show 
of (Westminster Club) dogs will open at 
that time. 

—The biggest boy in a North Adams 
school attempted to defy the mistress, anda 
rough-and-tumble fight ensued in which the 
boy had the worst of it, and was so seriously 
injured that his recovery is doubtful. There 
is no doubt, however, that the teacher has 
the law on her side. 

—The Wisconsin boy who captured two 
horse-thieves in a barn may have been a 
hero, but he was not a prudent one. Other- 
wise he would not have locked himself into 
the barn with the thieves. As it was, he 
barely escaped with his life, and the thieves 
got away altogether. 

—After a legal fight of ten days the tem- 
perance people of Harrison County succeed- 
ed in defeating an application for license to 
keep a saloon in Corydon. Three months 
hence it is hoped the county will be without 
a single saloon. Keep Corydon sober, and 
Phillis will be happy. 

—Pay yur debts promptly, and the 
masked burglars will find that they have 
made a mistake when they come to assume 
the place of your creditor. Such was the 
case of a Michigander who handed over one 
thousand dollars to his creditor only a few 
hours before the robbers came. 

—Boston precocity—Jack (aged ten years 
or under): ‘‘I trust, Tommy, that you be- 
lieve in the non-essentiality ‘of a pre-exist- 
ent first cause.” Tommy: ‘Oh, certainly. 
At least, I go no further back than the 
primordial atomic globule.”” Exeunt, driv- 
ing their hoops.—{Harvard Lampoon. 

—Paper napkins to the number of 250,000 
have been sold by one Boston firm since 
they were introduced a year ago. Take 
paper napkins at five cents a dozen, and 
stamped wooden plates at ten cents a dozen, 
and you have a reasonably inexpensive 
table outfit that does not require washing. 

—A horrible rumor comes from abroad to 
the effect that physicians and dentists have 
discovered that they can play into one an- 
ther’s hands by respectively advising med- 
ical treatment on account of diseased gums, 
and new sets of teeth because of alleged 
indigestion, American members of these 
professions will please take notice that this 
sort of thing will not be countenanced here. 

—Arrangements are rapidly being per- 
fected at Boston by Mr. Lewis G. Goldsmith 
for his quixotic trip around the world in an 
open boat, in which he will be accompanied 
by his wife. The craft is building at City 
Point, and will be fitted with every con- 
venience possible. The adventurers propose 
to start on the,Fourth of July. The date of 
their arrival at [Davy Jones’s locker is un- 


certain. 
—The Salt Lake ‘‘ Herald” tellsa story of 


a street-car mule that keeps count of the 
number of trips, and whinnies at the end of 
the fifth. The editor is puzzled to know 
where the mule learned its arithmetic. 
Simple enough. That mule is a direct de- 
scendant, on-the maternal side, from Ba- 
laam’s ass, who stopped counting at three. 
The Salt Lake mule will be in decimals 
before long. 

—It is not often that an audience and a 
manager bebave so sensibly as did those of 
the Chestnut Street Theater in Philadelphia 
reeently. There was a dense smoke, and 
everyone jumped up, but the manager 
called out that the theater could be emptied 
in three minutes dnd that he would let 
them know if there was any danger. So 
everyone sat down and there was no danger 
and no one hurt. 

—It is not so difficult after all to pro- 





nounce the Zulu king’s name. A Zulu 
grammar, published in London, spells it 
Ketchwayo, but says that Uitswayo is more 
strictly accurate. The “u” is the personal 
prefix and the ‘i’? the dental élick. To 
produce this, you simply place the tongue 
against the front teeth and withdraw it sud- 
denly with a strong suction, taking care to 
employ the tongue and front teeth only. 
Now try! 

—‘All transient persons who rove about 
from place to place . . . . shall be held to 
be tramps within the meaning of this act.’ 
—(Proposed New Tramp Law, Section IL) 
We have a friend who is in the habit of 
making a pedestrian excursion during his 
summer vacation, and on his behalf we be- 
seech the Senate to modify the wording of 
this section. Is he hable to a year’s con- 
finement at hard labor because, forsooth, 
he takes his pleasure afoot? 








MORE CATALUGUES. 

ANOTHER flock of these harbingers of 
spring has alighted on our table. Properly 
heading all is the carefully-prepared Fruit 
List of Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
N. Y. It is the twenty-third edition, and 
contains many interesting facts about new 
fruits. There have been no new foreign 
varieties of great excellence brought to 
notice for some time, but a few pears de- 
serve promotion, such as Petite Margurite, 
Bonne de Puits, Ansault, and Andre Des- 
poites. Of American varieties they present 
one not before in any catalogue, the Fred- 
erick Clapp. In peaches they introduce the 
Waterloo, which ripens by the middle of 
July, and the Conkling, a yellow-fleshed 
peach, ripening after Crawford’s Early. 
They have been testing a long list of Rus- 
sian applies, but find very few that promise 
to be valuable, and scarcely any that equal 
the old sorts, such as Ned Astrachan, 
Duchesse of Oldenburg, Tetofsky, etc. They 
hope, however, to get one or two winter 
varieties worthy of culture. But, as many 
people will have Russian apples, they offer 
a list of thirty-one, with jaw-straining 
names (of which we presented some speci- 
mens a year ago in this paper), such as 
Groskoe Selenke Gruner, Kositznoe Patasa- 
toe, Roschdestwenskoe, etc. Don’t the 
tree-agents have a lively time trying to talk 
Russian to the farmers! 

—In spite of the curculio ravages E. & B. 
claim to be fruiting seventy to eighty vari- 
eties of plums and to be getting full crops. 
This is due to good culture, prompt amputa- 
tion of black knot, and daily jarring of the 
trees after the fruit is Tn strawberries 
the leading kind with them is the Sharpless, 
claimed to be the largest and best straw- 
berry now grown. A handsome colored 
plate of it is given. E. & B. also send us 
the twenty-third edition of their Ornament- 
al List, buf of less recent date than the 
Fruit List. Its 122 pages contain a full 
assortmeut of trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc., 
and the firm takes a pardonable pride in the 
increased attention given to ornamental 
planting, and in their own efforts to foster it 
and to introduce new varieties. They also 
issue a separate well-revised rose list. 

—Hoopes Brother & Thomas, Westchester, 
Pa., issue a ‘*Hand-book cf Beautiful 
Flowers” and an Ornamental Catalogue. In 
the former they speak of their success in 
sending live plants to Australia, Mexico, 
the West Indies and various European coun- 
tries; their 16,000 square feet of glass and 
the filling of orders within a few hours of 
their receipt. Heretofore the name of this 
firm has been associated with the growing 
of rare evergreens, and although they have 
bloomed out as florists, their tree catalogue 
shows that evergreeens are not neglected. 
Three life-like drawings of specimens on 
their grounds embellish its pages. They find 
that nearly all the coniferae from the 
Pacific Coast, described in a previous edi- 
tion, have been found unreliable for the 
Atlantic States. 

—A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J., of 
“®cean exposure” repute, offer various 
novelties. One is a weeping peach, super- 
ior to the well-known Reide Weeping; the 
Carolina Poplar, excellent as a street tree 
and for planting near the sea; the cut-leaved 
Sumach, resembling a tree-fern; the dwarf 
variegated Weigela; the Ampelopsie Veit- 
chii, or ta ypary Virg ia Creeper (of which 

miner), and which we do 


* New aod contrive | » 

little. They offer for 
the second time a new Mangel Wurzel, the 
Kinver Yellow Globe; which has won high 
' praise from those who used it in 1878. They 


highly recommend the Prickly Comfrey, 
which many have condemned. But it 
seems that eating comfrey, like tomatoes 
among humans, is an acquired taste, and 
must be cultivated among the cattle by 
getting them gradually used to it chopped 
up with other feed. After a while they will 
leave everything else for the comfrey. 

—B. T. Wells, of Boston, sends out an 
attractive catalogue of fruits, etc., which 
has for a special feature interleaved adver- 
tisements of the nurserymen of Rochester, 
Geneva and elsewhere, so that one may 
study up his list of fruits, and then select 
the nursery he would order from. 

—Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O., 
offer a fine set of new geraniums, one of 
them named Mrs. R. B. Hayes, and a full 
assortment of green-house plants. They are 
also extensive nurserymen, occupying four 
hundred acres of land, and have given 
special attention to introducing native 
trees, like the American Sweet Chestnut, 
the Catalpa, etc. 

—John Dick’s (Philadelphia) modest little 
pamphlet might easily be overlooked among 
its bigger brethren, yet it contains an ab- 
stract of the contents of thirty green-houses 
of over one hundred thousand feet of glass, 
and the amateur will here find many things 
not elsewhere described. 

—Crossman Bros., Rochester, N. Y., in- 
troduce a new lettuce, the Eureka. It is 
early, crisp and tender, remaining in head 
longer than any other variety; is a deep 
red when small, changing to a yellowish 
green. R. H. Shumway, Rochford, Ill., had 
a capital seed-harvest last year, and claims 
to sell more seed per packet at a less price 
than any one else. {Cole & Bro., Pella, Iowa, 
print a too-fine type list to be attractive to 
the careless eye, but the Pella seeds seem to 
stand well at home and reeeive high praise 
from the State papers. 

—McBroom & Woodward, London, Can- 
ada, succeed the well-known house of Mc- 
Coll Bros., in whese service they have been, 
and in a handsomely-printed catalogue an- 
nounce their intention of sustaining the 
reputation of the largest seed. house in Can- 
ada. They will use an improved steam ap- 
paratus in testing seeds. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 














COLGATE & CO’S 


Wedding March Bouquet, 


A delightful and appropriate Per- 
fume for the Haudkerchief. 

Our name and trade-mark on each 
bottle assures purchasers of SUPER- 
1OR and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & 00., Perfumers, New York. 








1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 





consumers at 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
than everknown 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
ities 


FINE TEAS: ae 


being sold only in large ¢ cities. ond A the very 
ealthy. Send for reduced price-list,and compare 
with other houses. 


Consumers’ importing Tea Co., 
P.O. Box 4236. §& Church St., N. ¥. City, 


Ay in ap the world—Importers’ prices 
_—~ Company =. America—staple 
oe ~aheonetonet body— Trade contin- 
feliz smerenaing ~4 ents wanted every where —best 
i cements—don’t waste time —send for Circular. 
ROB/T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS 
A new and me iy a = by maii to 

any Te. on soot . bY 
he Gon - Pabliaiters 


. ae 
Mass. 


pease a3 


=? tay om obtain ee bt cate and {ilustrated circulars 
ies reogag 4,4 WHITING, lien, N. J. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


gepapied he to 
before. Teese or] 

















Best S'S. ws Wash Biue. and most liberal measure. 
t 8. 


"WILTBERGER, Prop Br Ph ieaeiphia. 
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—Let me conclude by relating what occur- 
red at a meeting in oneof our Northern 
counties. It was a species of temperance 
meeting. Three excellent clergymen spoke. 
They harped on the elastic and indefinite’ 
word ‘‘ moderation,” condemning intemper- 
ance, but setting up Timothy as their model 
man morally and constitutionally, lauding 
and magnifying sobriety, but commending 
the temperate consumption of alcohol, 
When they had concluded, an elderly farm- 
er rose and said: ‘‘I’ve heard that kind of 
talk for the last forty years, and I can’t see 
that people are a bit more sober now than 
when it commenced. It reminds me of 
what I once saw take place at a retreat for 
imbeciles. It is the custom there, after the 
patients have been in residence for a certain 
time, to put them toa kind of test to see 
whether they are fit to leave the asylum or 
not. They are taken to a trough full of 
water with a small pipe continually running 
into it and supplying it. They are given a 
ladle and told to empty it. Those who have 
not regained their senses keep ladling away, 
while the water flows in as fast as they ladle 
out, but them as isn’t idiots stop the tap.” 
—{Wilfrid Lawson in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPEBS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 














for WOMEN & CHILD 


s suffering from pain and weakness will] 
terive great rere by and strength from the use, 
of Beneon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Whereg 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping congh, or. 
hs or colds or weak lungs, it is the® 
one and on ae t they should receive This? 
f contains new m al elements suchas: 
found in no other remedy in the eameform. It, 
is far rior to common porous plasters, 
ents, electrical appliances and other e xternal 
remedies. It relieves pain at once, strengthens 
and cures where other plasters will not even re 
Hieve. For Lame and Weak yy Rheuma- 
ism, Kidney Disease and all local aches an 
pains itis also the best known remedy. Ask f 
Benson's Capcine Plaster and take no other. 


Sold by all Droggis ts. Price 26 Centa. 
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FLOWERS, SEEDS, é&o. 
SHARPLESS’ STRAWBERRY. 


fprhe Largest, Best Flavored and Most productive. 
eee grow a  Canipary culture 6 to i2% inehes 
ro 40- pag atalogue otf GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS a sn SMALL FRUITS free; with colured 
~o os A. tat 10 cts. Ageross .L. DILLON, 
{Mention this paver. } 
BEAUTIFUL “FLORAL | PLAN TS | BY . MAIL 
NS. RO HELLE AND CAROLINE,.— 
Two new RASPBERRIES, hardy as an Ouk. pro- 
ducing 500 bushels to the acre, three times as much 
as any otner kind. 1,000, Strawberry Plants. 
Rhododendrons, Caimias, Azaleas, new enaatte. 
Roses and on k' Son, send for Catalogue. 
CARPENTER SON, Kye, Westchester Co., x. r 


_ RAWBERBS 




















(LIQUID.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
tcal Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared accordiag to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical aushority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this, 

It is net nauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R.I 


PATENTS 


m connection with the publication of the Scien- 
. We contin ue to act as Soliciturs for 
Potente Caveats, Trade. Marks, Copyrights etc. 
for aig United States, Cunaca, Cuba. England, 
ermany,etc. In this line of — we 
have ad thirty-four years’ experien 

Patents obtained throuxb us are noticed ‘in the 
Sct-ntific American. This arge ana splendid!y illus- 
trated ae paper shows the current progress of 













once Dellue’s 
ay, Preparations 


MI <, Biscotine, 

al wm (Infant’s Food.) 
‘6 Sap. Hair Tonic 
k Ane gue 

0 Pe 6X 6 Toilet Waters, 
$ OTH-WhA & Sachets D’Iris, 
ws Eee a 2 Elixir of Calisaya, 
Hy NEW -YORK, m Sein heen 


SOLD _EVERYWHER 4 ye &c., &e. 








cot Seal etablobed ARK o is 
ure a table, certain effects. also 
Baker's God Liver Of with of Lime, 

Se” pene ee, ee ee 





SSE BEER ea 

h “LoZEN a 
feat Sentai lutea 
With digestion. 


all ble a ists, mat 
sheitieme aecasranrae! ea Ot chael 


pea 


Diseases prover the trantiua expe =~ CATARRH 


cially Reet j Bar. Bw tok 
from all 
harmless 














ied eaten stan Te i 


ing. and bas an enormous 
pom “Subscriptions $3.20 a year postpaia; 
single copies \Ocents. Sold at all upon oneves and 


Gav T Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
es pense, is to write to us (Muon & Co.), descriving 
= @ invention, with a small sketch. All we need is 

We will ft. answer, and 
me the necessary instructions. For this advice 
make no charge 
e also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, (aveats, Trade-Marks. their 
— how procured, with hints for _puccucins 
advances on inventions. Address MUNN & CO.. 
Publis =] 1¢ the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 


THE GYROCHROME, or 


PRISMATIC TOP. 
A new mechanical toy, which 
~—~ pleuses the artistic eve 
es as well as that of child- 
hood. Wil! spin from 10 
to 20 minutes, according 
to the force used in 
starting tt. No jimit to 
the number of its color 
changes; in fact it is 
impossible te produce 
the same combination of colors twice. It is made 
of metal, end not broken, while its 
countless changes make {t raiways 8 a new toy and a 
surce of infinite amusement. 25. By mail, 
3c. Liberal ciscount to the trade. Send 3c. stamp 
for circular. AMERICAN MANUFACTU 
120 Exchange P1., Phil. Please mention this paper. 


i ANDS* MHOMES 


) acres of well watered, timber and 

acent to the St. Louis and 

'y for sale,at from $2.50 to 

i pr acre, 2on seven years’ time. Excellent 
pr stock, iGrait, and d agricultural 

transportation 












pu 
to those who purchase 
m saand chsoulars be 
LAND € OMMISSR : 


LING SYIGWIL 


. H.COFFIN 
‘ 8 








FREE HOMES 


IN AAN SAS S 











Currant 


Blackberry 


PLANTS 
For Sale. 
Choice,new kinda. 
ore ure Firet- 

a spec- 


+ le varieties at very Co: 


reasonable rates. 
Descriplive catalogue fives. Add dress E. P. ROH, 


__Cornw Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Q) ROSES MAILED FREE For $j 


(0 Ros assortment of Plants sent safely 
by express or = any distance. Satis- 


tion spares nd 3 cent stamp 
r catalogue. Address, 
R. Cc. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, 0) Ohio, 


ROCHESTER 



















NURSERIES 


Hard NU Shrubs, snes and ye 
dozen, 100 and 1,000. _Frve Roszs a S; ty. 
New Spring PRICE-LIsT now ready — sent 
FREE to all ppptioante. ORN MENTAL 
Ak ALOGUE (Illustrated) 10 cents. FRUIT 
CATALOGUE 6 cts. Both free to customers. 
Fine, thrifty stoc! k pas low prices. 

Address, W.S8. TLE, Rochester, N.Y. 













Adamant Plows 


are the only PLOWS made that contain all the 
moderna improvements; viz., Central, Draft. Hard 
Metal, Self-Sharpening Siip-Shares. e make 
them all sizes and both Wood and Lron Beams. For 
all land, however sticky, that contains some grit, 
they are more profitable for a farmer to use than 
either eteei or soft cast iron. 

Circulars sent free, with description of many 
excellent implements. 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO,, 
___55 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1879. 


" PHITADELPHL 











SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 

The complete victory and highest awards at the 
exhuustive Field Tria! at the Paris Worid’s Exhio- 
ition in 1878, together with those at the great hun- 
dred-day trial at the Centennial in 187s. prove that 
these machines fully mantain their reputation as 
the best Lawn Mower yet mace. Do not buy 
worthiess imitations, wuen the genuine can be 
bad for the same money. 

CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 


Rider Compression Bagine 
(Hut Air). For snpurban 
1 residenves. No steam, no 
noise, no danger. Price, 


with pump, complete, $450. Pumps from 2,000 to 


00 gall 
20.00 gallons MEYER & SAYER, 
93 Li berty 5¢ Street, N.Y. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
smal! pans for setting 











mils. 

It requires no milk 

room. it requires ca- 
pacity for one milk- 
ing on y. 
Impure air, dust or 
flies cann.t reach 
Milk set in it. 

ans makes more but- 

, because it raises 
all ‘of the cream, and 

e quantity is never 
lessened by unfavor- 


able weather. 
makes better butter. It requires less labor 
this process took the HIGHEST 
NTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
highest price in all the great mar- 


its. 
t™ Send manny for the DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 








BELLOWS FALLS, Vt 





SEEDS 


Bestever grown 





fresh from grower. § 
for free Illustrated book 
and Guide to the garden. 
Prettiest ever printed. 
R. H. SHU 
ROCKFORD, ILL 










25c. Box o' ceeds contains Pear! Millet, Earth 
Almond, Burpee’ s "Beat Acme Tomato, Mammoth Cabbage 
Hanson ‘Lettuce, Breakfast Kadish, Marblehead Squash, and 
Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail $1, but costs, postpaid, 
only 25e. We make this extraordinary offer to extend our 
trade. Directions for culture on each packet. FLOWER 
SEEDS: Our 25c. collections each contain 10 pkts, w« orth 
at least Tic. We give 5 boxes of Vegetable or 5 collections 
of Flower Seeds for 81. Order new. Stamps taken, 
The Farm Annual of Blooded Live-Stock, lnproved 
Seeds, Fanc Poultry etc., sent free of, charge to any 
address, ) W. ATLEE Burree & Co., 21 Church 8t., Phila 
Cut this out, This Special Offer may not appear sot 




















OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
7 FINE FARMINC LANDS 


oO IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from $2 © 66 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
Other grain, vegetables, etc. he climate is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance, 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free. 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen’l Offices C. & N.W. Ry Co., Cxicaeo, ILb 
Mention this paper in writing. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, ‘porte ° nat ublic BELh 
eat * THE NEEL Be 
ew Patent 














ROUNDRY” °* West foo 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No’ doen 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Bin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 

Ww ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 








FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St. near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Stvles, 
and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adavted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 






ee 
- sate 


a ea hte elie bei tert bp SILA 
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Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 





Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day's journey. 


in England, F. E. Apple yard rode from Bath 

to London on the curnpike road, 100 miles, in 

7 hours, 18 min., 558ec., ting 31 competitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 

in London, to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 
23 hours, 55 min., including stops. 

Send 3c. otam ter 2A-page Catalogue, con- 
aining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 


180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


oft we Vor Det ropean Make, and unrivaled for 
xibility, orale ty, and Evenness of Point. 








In Twenty Numbers. Samples, Sy wy popu- 


1 ‘ 
Fine Pointe 1-2-5-6-15 “has 


will be sent by mail, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


ivisON, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





AN ELEGANT IMPORTED VIOLIN 


ta Eor only $3.00._4) 

Of all musical attainments the artof play- 
ing the Violin is Jor gentlemen the most de- 
1 sirable and attractive, as it affords entertain- 
ment and amusement, 
athome ana incompany, 
both for vocal accompa- 

niments and dancing. 


The chance 
togeta 

fine imported Violin for so smalla sur never before offered. We 
have just bought at auction sale of one of the largest Mus ical In- 
strument demsin U.8. §@@ dozen of real “OLE LL.” 
Violins, imported last year, and worth at retaii from $5 to §7 
each. We willsend one of these Violins (warranted a genuine 
“vle Bull” imported, finely made. and perfect instrument), 
to any reader of this paper for only $3. ee, pan carefully 
in a nice Violin box, with bow, &¢., &¢.; and f only 50 cents 
extra, will send a complete Teacher on the Violin, with 400 
pieces of choice selected music, &e. This opper- 
tunity to get an elegant Violin and ease and bew for less than it 
cost to make the Vivlin alone, will never offer again, anda more 
appropriate present could not be made to any youn 
orders filled promptic, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


©. W. Story, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 





W. L. Haven, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt.for Tilton Pat.Guitar,the best in use. 
Dealer in Musical Instruments, Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. 120 Tremont St. Boston 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Unien Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schuols and Families with tho- 
reugbly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to toe country for the 
summer can also be pr: ym ptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 

















HOWARD & CO,, New York. 


Special Announcement in Relation to 


Waltham Watches 


In Solid Gold and Silver Cases. 


No Nickel Cases. 
No German Silver er A bata Cases, 
No Plated or Stiffened Cases, 
No Filled or Low Grade Gold Cases 
have ever been sold by us. 


We have sold more Waltham Watches than 
any house in the country, and every single one 
in a Solid Gold or Silver Case. 


Note the Latest Reduced Prices: 
No, B, Key-Winder, $9 90 former price, $13 
er $1270 * “ $18 
7. $1690 * $20 
° $2180 “* $25 
« - $29 § 90 $33 


No, B, Stem- Winder $13 ° 70 former price, $18 
‘ 3, $1660 “ $24 
ph Be. A = $21 90 a $27 
~“—_ ° $2680 “ $32 
10, “ $34 90 it “ $40 
All are New Model Movements, in Solid Ster- 
ling Silver Cases (guaranteed), and the best fin- 
ished Watches of these grades ever made p bd 
American Watch Co. We have used the 
numbers for years, and they are well known to 
our customers all over the country. 
$38 


Ladies’ Gold Key-Winders as low 
$50 


Stem- ‘“ 
Key $52 
Stem- $60 


TERMS FOR THESE SPECIAL Prices: Money 
must be sent with the order} Post-office 
Order is best and safest; next to that, Regis- 
tered Letter. The Watch ordered will be sent 
at once, in perfect running order, safely packed 
to go any distance, and with two extra crystals. 
All charges will be prepaid by us to any part of 

the Union, no matter how remote. 


Price List with full particulars will be sent 
free to all who write for it, 

We do not care to sell to the Trade, and make 
no discount whatever; if dealers wish to buy of 
us, they must remit the same amount as any one 


else. Address 
No, 264 5th Av. 


HOWARD & CO serene 


We agree, as we always seal to refund the money 
for any Watch that does not give satisfaction. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Standard a the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


Npectal ATTENTION is given to RE- 


PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 
and skillful workmen. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


“ “ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“ “ 


“ 
ws oe 


oe 


“ ss “ “ 


“ “ 


Gents’ 


“ ws “ 











WHEATON SEMINARY, 


ORTON, MASS. 
Summer Terns begins 8 April | 
M. HASKELL, Pron n. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL | 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty, Our 
aduates are taking the highest rank at Yale = 
Wiltams. By enteri:g their s ns at 10, or no 
later than 12 years of age, parents wiil gain | = 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation. 
‘Hints to Parents” sent on application. Corre- 
sponcence solicited. Address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 





Chickering & Sons,|*% 


130 Fift 


avenue, 
New 


ork, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


ee 


BI 
rice, 
Beet Beekman 8t., opp. New bos Office, New York. 


| 156 ‘Tipo atest, 





No. 


FAMILY GRIND-STONE, 


AFTER MUCH EXPERIMENTING, WE HAVE NOW FULLY PERFECTED OUR 


GRIN D-STOWN 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


And offer it to the Public with a FULL GUARANTEE that it is a 
Perfect Machine, 
AND ALSO THAT IT WILL PLEASE EVERY ONE WHO BUYs IT. 





So far as we know, it is the first Foot- 
Power Machine which has been fully 
adapted to the wants of families for house- 
hold work and of mechanics for grinding 
small tools. The stone is of the best qual- 
ity, and runs perfectly true. It1is 8 inches 
in diameter, 144 inches thick, and made at 
the Huron Quarries expressly for this 
use. 


The EMERY WHEEL is the same 
size as the Stone, and double coated on 
the side and rim with best Wellington 
Milis’ Emery. When not in use, it is taken 
off and laid aside. A sponge is fastened 
in the side of the trough to keep the Stone 
from throwing water when running ata 


high speed. 


The Machine is run with a clutch, so 
that there can be no dead centers; but 
when the foot touches the treadle it starts 
off in the right direction, and runs at a 
very high or very low rate of speed as 
desired. For grinding Carving Knives 
and all light tools, and for polishing Cut- 
lery this Machine is perfect. The legs are 
made to fold up for shipping, so as to 
occupy a small space. Weight, 26 pounds. 
Price, including box, $3, on receipt of 
which amount we will deliver the box to 
any Express Company in New York. It is 
also for sale in MOST HARDWARE 
STORES in the Country at our price, with 
a reasonable amount added for freight. 


/ 
MILLERS FALLS CoO., 
74 Chambers St., New York. 


USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


THE — PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 

Smooth, Glossy, Beautiful, and Kconomical; and of any 
P BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 

_ their establishing the following Branch 





Factories wil! abundantly te 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 
: 9506 West st., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 
ed 210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
as Sample 


Card and numerous Testimonicls sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


3 CENTS 


Will secure THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY for 
The Quarterly contains 32 pa es, and hestde two pages evoted to each lesson, 
there are 6 pages of Mus ap showing the extent of the three captivities, a 

Model hin june an 0 in hed Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise Tag a 
Missiona n. The ‘Questions are Clear, Stimulating, and Tho orough. The 
Type is Plain and Distinct, and the appearance of the page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


8 mouths. Regular yearly subscrIption, @1-807 clubs of & oF more, $1.25 cach. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


sree, MEN ' DR, WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
fat at varie : ind Skirt ovement ever matt Fhe greatest 
‘i | N 


ire 
tt ade in Jorsets. they 
ae flexible and vontain 
. ine } 
yi 
J ' { 
fas 
var. ¥ 
ted ie coms sent for 


‘Bite A cee 


NATIONAL 








The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET. 

ms hones) fi's with perfect case and 's 
rs ons Lotto break over the avps. 

riee, g1.25. 


For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO'S, 
351 Broadway, New York. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 6th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 








q 








L, B SAWVRIN & 00, Proprietors, 





